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RYSTAL PALACE.—National Music Meetings. 
—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company beg to 
announce that the FIRST ANNUAL SERIES of NATIONAL 
MUSIC MEETINGS will be held at the Crystal Palace during 
the ensuing summer. 

At these Meetings, Native and Foreign Choral Societies, Glee, 
Madrigal, and Part Song Vocalists, Cathedral and Church Choirs, 
Military and Volunteer Bands, and Amateur Solo Singers, will 
be invited to compete for Prizes. 

_ The success which has attended the Handel Festival, and 
similar large undertakings at the Crystal Palace, gives the 
Directors ground to hope that the Institution they now seek to 
organize will meet with the hearty support of all who look with 
favour upon any important measure which has for its object the 
advancement and encouragement of music. 

The National Music Meetings will it is believed, serve this 
object more directly than any movement that has recently been 
made in the interests of the Art. By the competitions proposed, 
a healthy spirit of emulation will be aroused among executants ; 
a test of merit, such as does not now exist, established: and 
diplomas of efficiency may be won which will confer indis- 
putable distinction upon their holders. 

{t is intended that the National Music Meetings shall be held 
on five days during a fortnight at or about Midsummer in each 


ear. 

A Council will be formed, consisting of the most eminent 
authorities in music, from which body the competitors for the 
different prizes will elect a jury by ballot. 

A Challenge Prize or Prizes of the aggregate value of one 
thousand pounds will be awarded, and other prizes to the 
amount of five hundred pounds will be distributed for the best 
performances of the best vocal and instrumental music, on 
conditions to be hereafter specified. 

The choral and instrumental competitions will be between 
bodies of equal strength in their respective classes. lo 
singers will compete oe to their respective voices. Not 
more than a certain number of competitors will be permitted to 
contend for the same prize ; and priority of entry will, as far as 
possible, be considered in the order of selection. 

With a desire to make the National Music Meetings in 
every respect advantageous to the cause of music, and to 
enable all who take part in them to render practical service 
to the pursuit they follow, it has been determined to allot 
a portion of the proceeds of the undertaking to the Royal 
Academy of Music, and to the Royal Society of Musicians, 
in furtherance of the objects of those Institutions. The 
National Music Meetings will thus not only encourage the 
development of musical proficiency to the fullest extent, but 
they also be the means of supplying funds, which will 
go towards the education of musicians, and of providing 
money to be applied to charitable purposes in connection 
with the Art. 

All communications are to be addressed to Mr. Willert 
Beale, at the Crystal Palace. By order, 

Christmas, 1871. G. GROVE, Secretary. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. 
George’s-hall, Regent-street north.—For Amateur and 
Professional Students in Music.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on Monday, January 15th. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnett, Bevig- 
nani, Clabatta, Traventi, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. ©. K, 
Salaman, Herr Henseler, and Herr Gauz. 
Harp—Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the masters vide prospectus. 
Fee, £5 5s. per term. 
The days for the admission of new students (professional and 
teur) are Wednesday, January 10th and Thursday, January 
11th, when they are required to attend at St. George’s-hall, Lang- 
ham_-place, between the hours of 11 and 4. 
G. R. Wilkinson, Secretary. 
Office, 4, Langham-place, Regent-street north. 








OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, 
41, QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 


President—His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 
Vice President—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 





The néxt Examination for Fellowship will take place on 
Thursday, January 18th. Persons desirous of entering their 
names are requested to communicate at once with the Secretary, 
who will forward printed particulars of the Examination on 
receipt of one stamp. By order of the Council, 

R. LIMPUS, Hon. Sec. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 

turned to Town, and resumed her teaching.—38, Welbevk- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Ms EDITH WYNNE will return from 
America in February. Applications for Concert and 
other engagements, should be addressed to her residence, 18, 
Bentinck-street, Manehester-square, W. 


Me. WHITNEY (the American Bass) begs to 
BA announce that Ry j oe ge from his “~y gs 
illness, he is now re o accept engagements sing 

Oratorios or Concerts. Vetters tobe addressed to his residence, 
6, Abbey-terrace, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, N. W. 














TITO MATTEIDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





R 


coooecoooscoocooscosco@ecocoooeooooo°o* 


Grande Valse. Solo.......sss0. 
Ditto. beeper Terr r rr Torey tT 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .....seeseeees 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo .......e.eeeseeeees 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo..........+++ 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo......... 
Il tramonto del Sole. Solo .......- 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo...... 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo .........0eeeeeeee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ......2-seseees 
Etude de Concert. Solo ..........0 


ee eee en ee ee eeeeee 






seer eeeeeeee 


TOR, GONG oo 06:5.0:00.00 66.00:60 00:06:00 06-0000 08 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo........sscecseccsceceence 
La Harpe (Romance). Sol0 ........ccsscosscccccccece 


Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ........++++ 

Ta Galté (Schers0). Golo .. cccococccccececccccesccse 
Tho Fairy’s Reverie. Solo ......ccsseececccesececese 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo..........++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) lst set. Solo ...... 
Duet 





” 


” 
9/8 Waltz. Solo......... sales aidan ta Coa 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo........ ++ 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
BOND. oc ccccees acoso cece 


. 
& 
a 








N ADAME PATEY and Mr. PATEY beg to 

announce that they will return to England, on the com- 
pletion of their very successful tour in the United States, in 
course of the present month, and will be prepared to accept 
engagements on and after February 7th. All communications 
to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll-place, 
Regent-street, W. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 


Oratorios and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street 
Strand, W.C. : 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Str. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & €o., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jonn Ruopzs, Crorpon, S. 





w= a Competent MASTER to teach 
the Piano to about 20 boys, on two days in the week, 
Address, Secretary, Forest School, near Leytonstone, N.E. 





NEW SONGS 
By MILES BENNETT, 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE” 
(DUM SPIRO, SPERO). 
Price 3s. 
Compass from C § to E { (ten notes). 

“The Melody is pleasingly varied and expressive, the accom- 
paniment effectively sustaining the voice throughout.”—Chelten- 
ham Looker On, 

Also, this Day, 


“THE KING OF MY HEART IS 
COMING.” 
Song for Mezzo-soprano or Contralto. 
Price 3s. 
Either Song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Cramer, Woop & Co.; and Lamnorn Cock & Co, 


OD SAVE THE QUEEN. Arranged for the 











9 Sa Sieben Sanei6d 96'5'e9\ee'ee:4 ° 4 0 Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. 38. The Song for oneand 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duct ............ 6 0| four voices, arranged by 8. Nelson. 2s. 6d.; each free by post 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo .....ese.seeeeseceeese 4 0 | at half-price. The four-part Song two stamps. 

” ” Duet we sseeereeeeseeeeeee 4 0 OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Re 5 0 Composed by BrintEy Ricuarps. The Song, 48.; 
Une Perle (Morceau de Salon). Solo..............e0+. 4 0] ditto Piano, Solo, and Duet, 4s. each ; ditto Four Men’s Voices, 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ....ssssesssseeceees 4 0 | 2d.; ditto Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 2d. 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo ER OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. A 
Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- National Song, with Chorus ad lib. Words by Dr. 
scribed.) SolO .......+++0+++++0000+e(Just Published) 4 0| Carpenter. Music by 8. Grover. 4s. ; ditto Piano Solo, 4s. ; 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 5 0 | both post free at half-price, The same for four voices, 2d. 
- , Postage free. 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ...........006 99 40 . ; i 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... a 5 0 EW SONGS and BALLADS just issued by 
the Messrs. Ropgsrt Cocks & Co. : 
No. 1. God bless the Prince of Wales (new edition), Brinley 
Richards. 4s. 
2. Rest (sacred), Miss M. Lindsay. 3s. 
3. The waking of the Flowers. W ‘'T. Wrighton. 8s. 
O C A L M U S I C 4. In this I Hope (sacred), Miss M. Lindsay, 3s. 
Vv oi 5. Speak well of the absent. W.T. Wrighton. 3s. 
6. Low at Thy Feet (sacred), Miss M. Lindsay. 8s. 
Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon, Intro- %. ——— is went oo F. . RB. a. 2s. 6d. 
i 8. Alone (sacred), Miss M. Lindsay. 3s. 
ee Se Ge a ee = 40 9. Visions of Smee Years. W. t. Wrighton. 3s. 
a 10. The Mill Lad’s Love. A. S.Gatty. 3s. 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. 11. Mine Eyes are to the Lord (sacred), Anne Fricker. 3s. 
Ce GD os in csicn cesses ccsnccxscsrvencstegces |, 4 12. God bless our Sailor Prince. Stephen Glover. 3s. 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. All at half-price post free. London; New Burlington-street 5 
; sath, may be had everywhere. 
Trebelli-Bettini). Sol0.......cceccccccccccccvcccccee 4 0 eee 
Never more, ‘‘Non é@ ver,” with English and French Now Ready. fe 
WOrdS. SOlO .ccccecececcccccccsccccccccccceseeeeee 4 O|PPSHE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, snd 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- ALMANACEK, for 1872, containing names and addresses 
EEE OT ECO ME oe ee a —_ a > eg Yn Reng E 
* pepe i } i Societies; a reco! ras, ly - 
Nen torno (Romanza). Gung by Signori Ciahatia ¢ Cara- mg A. “Musical Events of the year 1871 ;. remarks on the 
voglia. SOLO ...sseecereceeecreeeeeerecseeeseeeees 4 0) Rvents of the past year; and much valuable information. 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ........+...-. 4 0] Price, in wrappers, by post 2s. 8d.; bound in crimson cloth, 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sssceseseesscecseeeeee & 0138, RUDALL, CaRnTE & Co., 20, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo ....sscecccscceveeeeeees # 0 Now Ready. 
Tornera (Romanza). SolO .....seccecscececereccceeese 4 0 HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET-BOOK for 1872. 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......++.....+.. # 0 T Published under the immediate directi: n of SIR JULIUS 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdile. Carlotta Patti. Solo 5 0| BENEDICT. This = a L. oom = pean 
i i ion given in Almanacks and Diaries, spa 
ga —_ —— “ ene: See : : pr rans for each hour in the day, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo .......++++- As far as it has been possible to ascertain them, the dates 
I Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 4 0 already fixed for the principal Musical Events of the year are 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 4 OJ}given. Price, in roan case, post free, 3s. 1d.; in russia 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). Solo ...scscesecseeeess 4 O| leather, 6s. 2d. Rupa, Carte & Co., Charing-cross, 
London, 8. W. POS a PN ea oe ee 
Dp? STOLBERG’S VOICE LOSEs GE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voce, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for @ 
PUBLISHED BY quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


and many of the Clergy and 
No Vocalist = 
‘eo 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 


trom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, a 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 


be obtained of all 
Kingdom 





os ob Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. 
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NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 


BY 


W. C. LEVEY. 


(Musical Director, Theatre Royal Drury Lane.)! 





SMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and 
4 simplifiedin D. 4s. 


rMHE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 
Russell, at Drury Lane Theatre. 4s. 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. Sung 


in the Drama, ‘‘ Rebecca. 33. 


yas DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 


Sung by Miss 


Cc HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s. 
tenes LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 3s. 


‘yj auns IS A SONG. 3s. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer. 


5 iy DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 
Ss. 
) ” Spaaaaaas WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 


(72 ENGLISH DANCE. 


Timbrel. 3s. 


With Pipe and 


London: Durr & Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, opposite 
New Bond-street. 


CHRISTMAS.—JOY! JOY! JOY! 
R. GAUNTLETT’S NEW CAROLS. Merry 


and joyous, informs for marching and dancing. ‘‘ Young 
and Old must raise the lay.” Hark! what mean these thrilling 
voices.” ‘‘Sung at the Church Congress, Nottingham.) ‘‘O 
come all ye faithful.” Eight pages, toned paper, price 6d.. post- 
free. The Church Music Press, 24, Notting: aill- terrace, W. 





CERIST MAS.— SING! ‘SING | ! SING! ! 
Ly GAUNTLETT’S CHRISTMAS PART- 
SONG. ‘A Virgin shall conceive” (solo). ‘‘ Deo in 
Excelsis gloria” (chorus). ‘‘A Virgin hath conceived.” 
** Christus natus hodie.” “The Angel-quire hath gone” {solo). 
** Alleluia.” 

CHRISTMAS CAROL.—ANTHEM. ‘Now when the 
Angels ” (solo). “ Let us go ” (chorus). “ And they came with 
haste” (solo). ‘‘ Alleluia” (chorus). Together, price 6d., post 
free. ~The Church Music Press, 24,  Notting- bill. terrace, W. 


CHRISTMAS. DANCE! DANCE! DANCE! 
R. GAUNTLETT’S CAROL for 1871. ‘ There’s 
joy in the East, and joy in the West.” Words by the 


Rev. Philip Hale, M.A. ‘Toned paper, price 8d., post-free. 
The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 





CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 
HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 


for UNITY. ‘“ Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response fom Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 


JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting. —London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting -hill- ter ace, W. 








D>; GAUNTLET . 5 “NICENE CREED in B 
flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 
Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—Times, Oct. 14, 
1871.—London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting hill- 
terrace, W. 





BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER & CO-S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every descr iption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 74. 





NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, b Coantin, Sette, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


TEXT ; EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
De Dalziel, illustrati f H 
= ~ ~—had ag . Leng Tai ing as many passages of Holy 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
~ “<9 *BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; ; by post, 


TEE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 's. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. 4 a To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 


post, 6s. 6d, 
with a Preface by 





HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a 1 Table 











INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS§; its Origin, 
88, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo, 


HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
gh HENSY KINGSLEY, Author of Goofy Hamlyn.” 


REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 
JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 


1WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel, By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of ‘The 
Vivian Romance.” 8 vols. 


ARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
4 2. oa By R. N. CAREY, Author of ** Wee 
Wifie,” &c. 


IDE OF THE MARK. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 























3 3 vols, 


PILE AND ESTATE. ANovel. By 


F. LANCASTER, 3 vols, 
or, The 


READY-MADE FAMILY ; 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 
3 vols, 


Hi" wae FARM, A Novel. By 
JOHN EDWARDSON. 8 vols. 


ENRY ANCRUM;; a Tale of the Last 


War iu New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


THE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. ? yols. 
| mens By 0. A. LEE. In 2 vols, 





























HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols. 


HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol, 6s. 











of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, S. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Fach 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and IrvixGisM. 
Vol Il. On Anaparptism, the InpErENDENTs, and the QuAKERs. 
Vol. It. On Mxruopism and SWEDENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Rowaxism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90,”—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 73. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s.; by post, Gs. 4a. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 


Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





3 . T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. S.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C, A.M. W. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &., &c. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

I had heard the Christmas bells, and had ceased 
awhile to weep, 

And was pausing on the threshold of the mystic 
door of sleep, 

When my soul was called to earth again by music 

_ Soft and sweet— 

The sound of some one singing Christmas carols in 

the street. 


She sang the Saviour’s story—his lowly, humble 
birth, 

Hig youth, his holy manhood, his sufferings on 
earth, 

His death upon the Cross, his triumph in the skies— 

And drops of tender sorrow overflow my aching eyes. 


Then she sang of Christmas memories and the 
influence they shed, 

Making dearer still the living, making dearer still 
the dead ; 

Of little ones rejoicing in their parents’ tender love, 


And of greater far rejoicings in the home of God 
above. 


‘“‘ There,” sang she, “‘ round the golden throne the 
spotless spirits stand, 

All clad in robes of purity—a happy shining band; 

And their hymn is, ‘Glory! glory to the Lord of 
earth and sky ! 

Oh! blessed are the innocent—the good who early 
die ! ” 


Then I raised me from the pillow, smoothed back 
my tangled hair, 

Hushed the sobs within my bosom, and clasped my 
hands in prayer ; 

And when I seek to sleep again the sweetest dreams 
were given, 

For I heard all night, dear Anna singing Christmas 
hymns in Heaven! 

M. E. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Messrs. Burrows and Young, lay vicars .of the 
Cathedral, Chichester, gave a concert in the Assembly 
Rooms on Tuesday evening which was well patro- 
nised, assisted by Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, Mrs. A. 
Mellon, Mr. Orlando Christian, Mr. H. Nicholson, 
and Mr. 8. Hughes; the program was well selected, 
one of the most successful pieces being Randegger’s 
trio, ‘I Naviganti,’”” which was heartily encored. 
Mdme. Wells was well received in ‘‘Lo! here the 
gentle lark,” Bishop, (with flute obbligato by Mr. 
Nicholson,) and Mr. Christian sang ‘‘ The Yeoman’s 
Wedding” with great effect, Mr. 8. Hughes was 
obliged to repeat his admirable solo on the 
Ophicleide, and several glees and part songs were 
well rendered by Messrs, Young, Mellor, Christian, 
and Burrows. 





On Monday night Mr. Barry Sullivan who is ac- 
companied by Mr. J. H. Cathcart and Mdme. Fanny 
Huddart, entered upon the last week of a highly 
successful engagement at the Belfast Theatre Royal, 
(sole lessee and manager Mr. J. H. Warden) when 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Othello” was played to a very large 
audience. On Tuesday ‘ Money’’ was produced, on 
Wednesday “‘ Hamlet,’ and on Thursday the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ Mr. Sullivan takes his benefit 
on Friday evening, when the bill will consist of 
** Richelieu” and ‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,” and on 
the succeeding night his present sojourn in Belfast 
terminates with ‘“‘ Macbeth.”’——A new Diorama of 
Ireland was exhibited to the public for the first time 
in the Victoria Hall on Monday evening. The 
paintings as a rule are well executed. Mr. John 
Porter officiates as lecturer, and the musical selec- 
tions are rendered by the following: Miss Norah 
O’Neill, Miss Annie Vernon, Miss Mary Lee, Mr. 
J. §. Lee, Mr. Horne, and M. Dan Peke with Mr. 
Joseph Dornan as musical director. 





Mr. Kuhe’s Musical Festival is anxiously looked 
forward to by all lovers of good music in Brighton. 
It will occupy ten days—from Feb. 6 to Feb. 16. 
Among the choral pieces are a cantata, expressly 





written by M. Gounod, entitled ‘‘O/ happy home ; 
Oh! blessed flower;” the same author's “ Messe 
Solennelle’’ and ‘Gallia ;’ Sullivan’s new inci- 
dental music to “* The Merchant of Venice” (lately 
performed at the Crystal Palace); Sir J. Benedict's 
“ St. Peter,” the “‘ Lobgesang,”’ and the ‘‘ Creatton.” 
The novelties in this list will be conducted by their 
respective composers. In the program of orches- 
tral works are comprised Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat, Beethoven’s Symphonies Nos. 1 and 5, Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony, and other com- 
positions of the highest classical interest. We 
might easily lengthen our enumeration, but the 
examples given are enough to prove that Mr. Kuhe 
has set himself a formidable task in his zeal to do 
the very best that is possible. The roll of artists 
comprises no fewer than thirty-four names—among 
the vocalists being Mesdames Sherrington, Ruders- 
dorff, de Wilhorst, Blanche Cole, and Liebhart ; 
Messrs. Rigby, Lefort, Thomas, and Stockhausen ; 
while instrumentalists are represented by Mdme. 
Schumann, Messrs. Carrodus, E. Howell, Radcliif, 
Harper, and Mr. Kuhe himself. The orchestra, as 
on former occasions, will be that of the Orchestral 
Union, with additions; and the chorus will again 
consist of the members of the Brighton Harmonic 
Society ; Messrs. Kingsbury and Kuhe dividing the 
conductor’s work. Brighton already owes Mr. Kuhe 
a large debt, and he seems resolved to increase the 
obligation. 

At Mr. C. Hallé’s concert in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, yesterday week the following was the 
program :—Overture, ‘‘Egmont,” Beethoven; Recit. 
and Air, Mdlle. José Sherrington, ‘‘ From her 
Bower” (‘* King René’s Daughter’) (Smart) 3 
Andante with Variations and Scherzo, from Grand 
Septet in D minor, (Hummel); ‘ Shadow Song,” 
Malle. José Sherrington (‘* Dinorah”’), (Meyerbeer) ; 
Grand Symphony in G@ (‘ Surprise”), (Haydn) ; 
‘‘Les Préludes” (Poéme Symphonique, d’aprés 
Lamartine), (Liszt); Solo, Clarinet, Herr Grosse, 
Fantasia, Op. 146, (Reissiger); Air, Mdlle. José 
Sherrington, “‘ The flowers are ringing,” (“‘ Son and 
Stranger’’), (Mendelssohn); Solo, Pianoforte, Mr. 
C. Hallé, ‘‘ Valse Caprice”? in A minor, (Schubert 
and Liszt); Overture, ‘‘ Turandot,” (Weber). The 
novelty of the evening was a ‘‘ Poéme Symphonique,”’ 
entitled ‘‘Les Préludes,’” by Liszt, which takes its 
title from a subject selected from the ‘‘ Méditations 
Poétiques ’ of Lamartine, an extract from which 
was appended to the program. 


‘* May we not call this life a series of preludes to 
that unknown chant of which Death intones the 
first solemn note? Love forms the enchanted dawn 
of every existence ; but whose the destiny in which 
the early dreams of happiness are not interrupted by 
some storm, whose fatal breath dissipates its fair 
illusions, whose awful thunder consumes its altar? 
And what soul thus cruelly wounded would not fain, 
after such a tempest, seek to repose its memories 
awhile in the sweet calm of nature? But not for 
long will a man abandon himself to her healing 
mildness, though at first it pleased him well; and 
when “the trumpet has flung the signal of alarm” 
he flies to the post of peril, whatever the war which 
calls him to its ranks, seeking to recover in the 
combat the full consciousness of himself and the 
entire possession of his powers.” 


The movements are seven in number: Andante, 
Andante Maestoso, Expressivo, Allegro Tempestuoso, 
Allegretto Pastorale, Allegro Marziale, Finale— 
Maestoso, and they follow each other without any 
pause. Each movement is thoroughly characteristic. 
The work was exceedingly well played. 








CONCERTS. 





The resumption this week of the Monday Popular 
Concerts after the Christmas reéess, brought for- 
ward Herr Straus and Mr. Charles Hallé as leader 
and pianist respectively, and gave us a sterling 
though not novel program as follows :— 


Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello, MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zer- 


ID 5. cn cued cect mntmsdscishesec Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Little baby’s gone to sleep” (first time), 

BR BNO FOTREIE 0 0.0 60. 000.00.0. cccccecoce Benedict. 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, for pianoforte alone, 

WAR, CHAGEES TIAUIG. «cc cccscccsteccccesesee Beethoven. 





Allemande, Largo and Allegro, for violoncello, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, Signor 
Civ en ccindgates oh apaes bbs donne’ co 

Song, “ The noblest,” Miss Alice Fairman .... 

Septet in E flat, Op. 20, for violin, viola, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, and 
double bass, MM. Straus, Zerbini, Lazarus, 
C. Harper, Wotton, Reynolds, ard Piatti.. Beethoven. 


Herr Straus received a welcome as cordial as deserved, 
and entertained as honourably as ever his part in two 
compositions of Beethoven—works which differ so 
widely in character but are diversely impregnated 
with the same genius. Though the quartet was as 
admirably played, the septet was listened to with 
the greater pleasure—perhaps as being less hard, 
perhaps as being more familiar; for it has been 
played more than twenty times at these concerts. 
But quartet and septet alike received the best 
illustration. Mr. Hallé’s reading of Beethoven's 
sonata in E minor was one of those intellectual 
realisations which demonstrate the rapprochement of 
creator and executant—of the player’s keen insight 
into the composer’s mind. Veracini’s sonata, which 
was brought forward some weeks ago was repeated 
by Sig. Piatti with all the skilful manipulation 
which distinguishes this artist—a skillin excess of 
that of the music. Thanks to the executant the 
final movement, a Giga was repeated by desire. 
Miss Alice Fairman, as vocalist, successfully sang 
Sir Julius Benedict’s new song ‘‘ Little baby’s gone 
to sleep,” a pleasant emanation of this scholarly 
musician; and also gave Schumann’s Lied with 
efficiency. These songs and the violoncello sonata 
were accompanied in Sir Julius’s most subtle style. 


Veracini. 
Schumann. 








THE THEATRES. 

A revival of ‘* London Assurance” at the Vaude- 
ville proves at least that the management have the 
courage of their convictions. More than this cannot 
be claimed ; for the Vaudeville cast is wholly inade- 
quate to represent a comedy of this calibre with 
even moderate efficiency. True some of the actors 
engaged for the purpose are valuable auxiliaries in 
their proper line; but here they are simply in an 
uncongenial sphere. We have no more polished 
actor in the line of elderly gentlemen than Mr. 
William Farren ; but somehow in his father’s part 
Mr. Farren went astray, and presented a tame and 
colourless shadow of Sir Harcourt Courtly. Again, 
Mr. Henry Neville—capital in spirited rédles—had 
to damp his energy in Charles Courtly, and felt 
correspondently out of his sphere. Mr. Clayton 
too is a successful character-actor, who has fre- 
quently exhibited a triumph of make-up and self- 
metamorphosis; but as Dazzle, the part associated 
with the mercurial temperament of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Clayton remained under a cloud 
from first to last, and made no attempt to keep 
up his spirits. Nor is Miss Amy Fawsitt to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Mrs. Nesbitt, 
whose Lady Gay Spanker is an imperishable 
recollection. In short the production of ‘ Lon- 
don Assurance” with such resources seems to 
be acovert satire upon the pretensions of modern 
theatres to represent the classics of comedy, 
and a text furnished to those who preach the 
decline of the drama. The assumption of Harkaway 
by Mr. W. H. Stephens is itself a commentary to 
those who choose so to preach. Mr. David James 
played Dolly Spanker with a lifelike naturalness of 
acting in the drunken scene; and Mr. Thorne 
brought out the obtrusiveness of the lawyer Meddle 
and made such fun as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. But with every allowance—not omit- 
ting the addition of Miss Maria Rhodes to the 
company—the extrinsic merits of this revival do 
not call for congratulation ; nor can the boisterous 
reception of the comedy on Saturday be accepted as 
a just appraisal of the acting. 

On Monday a revision of the ‘* Last Days of 
Pompeii,” prepared for the stage by Mr. John 
Oxenford, was producei at the Queen’s Theatre 
under discouraging auspices owing to insufficient 
rehearsal. Several shortcomings that then marred 
the progress of the play have now been removed, 
and the piece runs much more easily. Certainly 


the pains bestowed upon the mounting of Lord 
Lytton’s admirable story, the wealth of its decora- 
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tion, and the carefulness of the acting, call for much 
praise. It is not in zeal of intention that the 
chance of failure lurks, but rather in the inade- 
quateness of stage material to do justice to a 
powerful theme. The ‘“ Last Days of Pompeii” 
has been several times dramatised—on a memor- 
able occasion a version was produced at the 
Adelphi under Mr. Buckstone’s supervision, and 
included Mr. Honey, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Yates, Mr. John 
Reeve, Mr. O. Smith, and Mr. Buckstone himself in 
the cast. The present version has been undertaken 
under permission of the author, and Mr. Oxenford 
has dexterously striven to include all the salient 
points of the novel. In saying this we indicate 
enough without going over a story familiar to every 
reader of romance. The sweetness of Ione, the 
chivalrous tenderness of Glaucus, the dark passions 
of Arbaces the Egyptian magician, the piety of 
Apecides and his eagerness in search of truth, the 
devotion of the blind girl Nydia, remain in 
household remembrance among the best creations of 
fiction. These characters are now brought before 
our sight, and an effort is made to call up the world 
in which they had their being, as vividly to the 
senses as Bulwer’s art evoked it to the imagination. 
On the stage as in the book Jone loves and is 
beloved; Arbaces plots to secure the Greek maid, 
and murders her brother Apecides after vainly 
endeavouring to ensnare his soul; Glaucus drinks a 
love-potion, is maddened by its effects, and is 
accused of the murder and condemned to the lions ; 
the show in the arena is interrupted by the 
eruption of Vesuvius; and Nydia the blind girl 
guides the two lovers safely through the dark- 
ness, while a shattered column crushes the 
wicked Egyptian. This outline of the story 
is filled in with its episodical scene: we have 
the banquet of Sallust in Diomed’s villa, whereat 
the guests recline on the triclinium, and, crowned 
with roses, quaff the rich Falernian; we see 
the revels of Cybele, where alluring damsels do 
their worst to ruin the piety of Apecides; we 
behold the flash house in which Pompeiian patriarchs 
make bets on the forthcoming Gladiatorial combat; 
we are told about the Witch of Vesuvius, who 
makes the love-philtre which Julia craves for 
Glaucus and which Nydia steals—a philtre which 
only deprives him of reason without arousing his 
love for the giver. Then the amphitheatre is 
disclosed with its mass of spectators; the combats 
proceed ; wrestling, fights with the cestus, struggles 
of the retiarius and secutor ; and lastly the exposure 
of Glaucus to the lion, the denunciation of Arbaces, 
the earthquake and outburst of Vesuvius, and the 
flight of the people, wind up the fourth act. The 
fifth act is carried on in dumbshow completely. 
Nydia pilots Glaucus and Ione through the city, 
while Arbaces is crushed. Last scene of all is a 
tranquil view of the sea with Glaucus, Ione, and 
Nydia sailing in a boat, from which the devoted 
blind girl flings herself into the waters, unable to 
bear the wreck of her love for the Athenian. 

The shortcomings of the above proceed mainly 
from the impossibility of representing on the stage 
a catastrophe so awful as the destruction of Pompeii. 
In the endeavour to attain this, the clearness of action 
suffers. The last act is wholly pictorial and there- 
fore undramatic. Then the preceding scenes are 
inadequate to the subject: the lion of course is 
wanting in the arena, and a mistake has been made 
in engaging acrobats to personate combatants of the 
amphitheatre. At the banquet of Sallust a tight- 
rope dancer produced a ridiculous effect, but this 
anomaly has been removed. These music hall 
celebrities are well enough in their way, but are out 
of place in serious drama. Of course the very dress 
and manners of the ancient world appear bizarre to 
the lower ranks of playgoers; but we think too 
much stress has been laid on this strangeness. A 
powerful play will always powerfully interest the 
spectator, be he savant or shoemaker, no matter 
whether human passions are concealed by toga or 
breastplate or silken doublet. Bnt a play which 
makes passion and actions subsidiary to gorgeous- 
ness of spectacle, must rely on other aids, and here 
perhaps familiarity between the audience and the 
mode of life represented is essential. We are 








convinced that the “Last Days of Pompeii” | Massarti had concluded his descriptive lecture of the 
would obtain a hold, despite its classical surround- | animals, and had entered the lions’ den for the pur- 


ings, if the dramatic progress of the story were | pose of giving his final performance. 


considered before the pictorial effects. 
it not? 


In driving the 


Why should } animals from one end of the cage to the other, one 
Human nature is the same in Greek attire | of them ran accidentally against his legs throwing 


as in Spanish or German or French; and pit and| him down. Massarti, however, soon regained his 
gallery are practically as little acquainted with | feet, and drove the animals into the corner of the 
the socielogy of the Renascence or the plots|den. He then walked to the centre of the cage, and 


of the League as with that of the Roman 


Empire. 


the author. 


The critics who this week declare} him on his side. 
nothing natural can abide in a toga, were eloquent 


whilst stamping with his feet upon the floor to compel 


If the ways of Balbus and Caius seem | the lions to run past him, the Senegal lion, which is 
distorted and unsympathetic, while the ways of 


Romeo and Raoul seem natural, it is because the 
humanity has in the former case been left out by 


conspicuous for the absence of the mane, crept 
stealthily out from the group, and sprang towards 
him, seizing him by the right hip, and throwing 
For a moment the spectators 
imagined it was part of the performance, but soon 


a fortnight ago concerning the perfect naturalness of | the agonised features of Massarti indicated that he 


‘* Pygmalion and Galatea” at the Haymarket. : 


The acting of the ‘* Last Days of Pompeii” em. 
The Ione of Miss Mattie 
Reinhardt is one of those earnest and refined bits of 
art to which this lady always treats us. Graceful and 
dignified in her Greek dress, she vivifies this charm 
with a depth of sentiment and purity of expression | feet. 


braces many excellences. 


altogether admirable. 
is another unexceptionable performance. 


was being attacked in reality. Immediately a scene 
ef wild and terrible confusion ensued. Women 
screamed, and men ran for pikels, scrapers, brooms, 
or any weapons they could lay their hands upon. 
In the meantime, three other lions had leapt upon 
Massarti, who was vainly endeavouring to regain his 
He was lying upon his side, his head partly 


The Nydia of Miss Hodson | raised, and his body resting upon the stump of his 
Nothing | left arm, while with his right arm he was making 


nobler, tenderer, more impassioned, could be desired; | desperate lunges amonst the now wild and infuriated 
and the intensity of remorse after the mistake of the | animals with his sword. At length the Asiatic or 
philtre is as vividly expressed as the softer emotions | black-maned lion seized the poor fellow’s arm, tear- 


of Nydia’s character. 
boisterous, and lacks repose. 


As Glaucus, Mr. Rignold is | ing the flesh and fracturing the bones in one or two 
The stately figure of | places, and the sword then dropped from his hand. 


Arbaces is thoroughly impressive in Mr. Ryder’s | Several men now came forward with forks, scrapers, 
person, and the grave and secret character of the | and other weapons, and essayed to beat the lions off, 
unscrupulous Egyptian fittingly indicated. The rest | Massarti encouraging them in their efforts as well 


of the characters call for little comment, though | as he was able. 
Julia, in the hands of Miss Bentham stands prettily 


A slide was inserted between the 
bars of the cage, and after repeated blows, two of 


forth. The scenery, which is by Mr. Gordon, is| the lions were beaten off, and attempts were made 


very clever, and only fails in instances where success| to drive them behind the partition. 


becomes impossible. 


This was a 
task, however, of considerable difficulty, for as 


Mr. Craven’s ‘‘ Postboy” has been revived at the| one animal was eompelled to relinquish his hold, 
Strand with the author in the chief part. His efforts, | another occupied its place, and from the thighs of 
as well as those of Miss Ada Swanborough, are} poor Massarti piece after piece of flesh was torn 
nightly received with allthe appreciation such clever | away, saturating the floor of the den with blood. 
performances evoke, and full audiences give these| A butcher thrust at the lions with a pikel, forcing 
two artists a nightly greeting. Miss Rosina Ranoe | the prongs up to the hilt in the neek of one, and 


now graces the cast and adds to its attractiveness. 


‘* Arion” is still the burlesque. 


causing it to yell with pain and turn its attention to 
its own safety ; another he endeavoured to stab in 


‘“‘ Frou Frou” has been brought out last night at|the heart, but the prong glanced off at the 


the St. James’s, Madame Laurence Gérard taking] shoulder bone; 
the part of the heroine. The performance is entirely | wounds about the face. 


successful, and the applause frequent and hearty. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A great Hungarian prestidigitator, said to be 
renowned on the Danube, has been enlivening also 
the Thames, if the boundary river may be associated 
with Surrey in general and the Victoria Palace in 
particular. This conjurer Dr. Mehay whose diploma 
is probably in Black Arts, is a skilful ‘‘ quick-fingerer”’ 
—to Saxonise a difficult Latinism. He dispenses 


while a third received sundry 
One man inserted a broom 
into the cage and another a ladder; but the black- 
maned lion, with a single wrench, tore the broom- 
head from off the handle, and leapt over the ladder 
with it. After some difficulty the revolver of Mas- 
sarti was drawn out of the case, and fired at the 
noses of the lions; but they only relinquished their 
hold fora moment. The conflict was renewed again 
and again, and several times Massarti was dragged 
up and down the cage, one lion seizing him by the 
head, the others by the legs. 


Eventually the irons were heated, and by their aid 


the di i 
with much of the customary apparatus, and trusts and tho Giecheryy of Mant ents Sar of Ge 


mainly to celerity of ‘‘ passes” and hiding and pro- 
Among some of the older tricks he 
introduces a clever novelty or two—for instance he 
brings a child and a grown woman out of a portfolio. 
Dr. Mehay is dexterous in all the traditional wonders 
of his tribe, and the fun of the entertainment is 


ducing power. 


animals were driven behind the partition. Massarti 
then lay in the centre of the cage, with the maneless 
lion that had first attacked him still engaged in 
worrying him. A second partition was inserted, but 
was found to be too large, and then one of the 
circus men directed the first slide to be drawn out a 


little, with the view of driving the fifth li 
enhanced by the extraordinary English in which the apie a ieee neg ee Sen eee 


Danubian conjurer endeavours to make his wants 


and his comments understood. 








THE TRAGEDY AT A MENAGERIE. 





the rest. More shots were fired, but it was not 
until the heated bars were applied to the nose of 
the savage animal that it loosed its hold of Mas- 
sarti’s body and ran behind the slide. Even then 
the conflict was not over. Before the partition could 
be closed, the lion ran partly out again, seized Mas- 


The particulars of Massarti’s death by being torn | Srti by the foot, and dragged him into the corner, 
by lions intensify rather than mitigate the horror | Where four of the animals again fell upon him with 


of the first account. 


Massarti, whose real name | avage fury. 


A quarter of an hour elapsed from the 


was John Macarthy, had lost one arm through | time of the attack before Massarti could be extricated, 
laceration by beasts, and had been twice bitten |#2d as the lions were then all caged in the corner 
besides—the last time only on Monday before the | 2¢ar to the entrance, the door at the opposite end of 


accident. 


He had been repeatedly warned not to| the cage had to be broken open ere he could be 


turn his back on the lions, which are notoriously | lifted out. 


cunning and cowardly, and are ever seeking to take } 


He was still conscious, and as he was being borne 


the “‘ tamer” unawares; but this warning Massarti | to the infirmary he exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m done for.” He 
disregarded. At the time of the accident, the} died in a quarter of an hour. An examination of 
menagerie was moderately well filled with people, it | the body revealed the most frightful injuries. The 


being computed that about 500 persons were present. 





scalp, from the crown to the neck, had been torn 
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away; all the flesh had been torn off both thighs, 
from the hips nearly to the knees; the right arm 
was fractured in two places, as well as badly lacerated ; 
and there were also serious injuries to the chest. 





THE LORD LIEUTENANT ON MUSIC IN 
IRELAND. 





His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
was entertained at dinner on Thursday last week by 
the members of the Dublin Philharmonic Society, 
of which he is president. The company included 
Earl of Howth, Chief Justice Monahan, the Right 
Hon. Abraham Brewster, the High Sheriff of Dublin, 
and others. His Excellency, in proposing the toast 
of ‘‘ The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest 
of the Royal Family,” said that he trusted they 
might soon again see the Prince among them, 
taking part in all the duties which his position calls 
on him to perform, and also taking part in the 
amusements of the people. Chief Justice Monahan 
proposed the health of his Excellency, and said that 
the Philharmonic Society had been honoured by 
having successive Viceroys as its presidents for more 
than twenty years. 

His Excellency, in responding, said, that if all the 
duties of his office were as agreeable as was that of 
president of the society to himself and Lady Spencer, 
they would get through life here without any diffi- 
culty at all. The society performed a very high 
function in education, for it brought before the 
Dublin public the highest example of artistic skill in 
music which Europe could produce. His Excellency 
continued: The work of this society is done on 
very fruitful ground, for I know that Ireland is 4 
very musical country. It has often been said that 
different nations show their peculiar appreciation of 
music in a different way. Iremember having heard 
of a distinguished musician—I believe Lablache— 
putting in a way not, perhaps, very complimentary 
to some, but, I think, very truly, the manner in 
which different nations appreciate music. He said 
it in French, and I won't venture on that, but I will 
give it shortly in English. He said that the 
Italians loved music, the Germans understood it, 
the French talked it, and the English paid for it. 
I am afraid that is not very complimentary to one of 
the parties, but I believe it is true. I will venture 
to go further in detail, and, speaking of Ireland: I 
will say that the Irish feel music. (Applause.) I 
believe that the Irish have a deep appreciation of 
and feeling for music. Everybody in England who 
loves music is familiar with Irish melodies and 
tunes. Everybody who goes to the concerts of this 
society knows how the audience criticises and ap- 
preciates the music. If you go to the national 
schools here you will see how truly and well the 
children sing the songs that are taught them, and 
with what a real feeling for music. I am quite sure, 
therefore, the Irish feel music. I confess some- 
times that in my official capacity I wish some change 
came over the land with regard to music, for I am 
afraid it shows how music can stir up the feelings 
of the people. I don’t know whether or not the 
music is always very good music—(laughter)—but I 
very constantly get reports concerning the effects of 
music. I do not know whether you call drums 
music or not; but sometimes drums stir up feelings 
of deep animosity. I believe that if occasionally 
there was a little more learning about it, a change 
might come over the spirit of our dream, and that 
less animosity might be stirred up. (Applause.) 








PRODUCTION OF “AIDA.” 





*“ Aida,” Egypto-Italian opera, libretto by the 
Viceroy, music by Verdi, was brought out at Cairo 
the week before Christmas. A correspondent of the 
Indépendence Belge, writing from Cairo on Christ- 
mas Day, gives the following interesting particulars 
respecting the first performance: 

It was an imposing ceremony. Only think. A 
first night at Cairo; the first night of an absolutely 
new work; Egypt outstripping Europe; the next- 
door neighbour to the Pyramids called upon before 


Paris, Vienna, London, and Berlin; before Italy, 


a@ new work by the author of the ‘‘ Nabucco,” the 
** Lombardi,” the *‘ Trovatore,”’ ** Rigoletto,” and so 
many other popular productions. You can imagine 
our excitement. How impatiently we awaited this 
‘“ Aida.’ For several months past the frequenters 
of the Cairo Opera spoke of nothing else. One had 
a friend who had seen and read the score. Another 
repeated a musical passage which he had caught the 
first tenor humming. The Italians said, ‘‘ That’s 
Verdi.” The French replied, ‘‘ That’s Verdi!’ and 
I'll wager that you will have no difficulty, where you 
are, in imagining the difference in accent and ex- 
pression, and the various opinions which modified 
the sense of this exclamation according to the coterie 
of dilettanti from which it proceeded; with some, 
enthusiasm and almost chauvinisme; with others, 
slight contempt. Well, it is really Verdi’s, and if a 
judgment may be hazarded after a first hearing, it 
is a work possessing true dramatic qualities—in the 
composer’s own style, of course—occasionally in his 
best style. The two characteristic notes of his 
musical temperament, wild energy, and poignant 
melancholy, are powerfully exhibited, developed 
with that felicity which has always been one of the 
privileges of Italian composers. There are striking 
inspirations in the work, and fine musical ideas, 
those clear spontaneous ideas which never fail to 
elicit hearty applause from every audience. The 
second and third acts are undoubtedly the most 
remarkable. Of the first act only one scene can be 
cited, the first, and of that scene only the peroration. 
But in the second a love duet, which ends in a 
melody of exquisite sweetness; an excellent recita- 
tive ; a quartet accompanied by the chorus; in the 
third act a romance, the second strophe of which is 
especially charming; two duets in which the heroine 
joins, and the finale—all these pieces were received 
with unanimous applause. But side by side with 
these fine pieces, many trivialities, tedious passages, 
and reminiscences are to be found ; and the inspira- 
tion is often stifled by the effort of the composer to 
give an Oriental colour to his music. The success 
was genuine enough in Cairo; but if we take into 
account the effect of a really magnificent mise-en- 
scéne, of the immense interest attaching to the re- 
production of the splendours of ancient Egypt on 
the very spot, and if we ask what will be the 
reception of the European public, we are justified in 
fearing that the success will not be so complete. 
Milan, which will hear our “‘ Aida”’ to-morrow, will be 
unable to divest itself of a certain amount of tender- 
ness for this fresh offspring of the Lombard muse; 
but will ‘‘ Aida” be as cordially received in the other 
great theatres of Europe? I am afraid to say. 
Anyhow, the impression hereby produced by the first 
performance has been enchanting. Nothing can give 
an idea ef the richness of the decorations, and of the 
character of grandeur and reality of this theatrical 
resurrection of the Egypt of old. Not a single detail 
was incorrect; there was not the slightest ana- 
chronism in costume. Mariette, a master in Egypto- 
logy, and Vassali, the Conservator of the Boulak 
Museum, superintended everything; nothing was 
done without their consent. This representation of 
the life of ancient Egypt upon a modern theatre, 
these pictures of ancient Thebes, of Memphis, of 
the plain of the Nile, of the temple of Phtah, 
radiant with colour, the warmth and vivacity of 
which could only appear probable in Egypt itself, 
are superb, startling. When the curtain rises, 
“ Aida”’ and Verdi, the drama and the music itself, 
are forgotten, so absorbed are we by the fascina- 
tion of this spectacle, the unity of which is due to so 
many different means of effect—a fantastic spectacle, 
and yet of such ideal truthfulness that it elicits a 
long shout of admiration from the audience. 








Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND P1tis.—Rheumatism and rheumatic 
gout are the most dreaded of all diseases, because their victims 
know that they are not safe at any season, and at no age secure. 
Holloway’s Ointment, after fomentation of the painful parts 
gives greater relief than any other application, but it must be 
diligently used to obtain this desirable result. It has been 
highly recommended by rheumatic subjects of all ages and of 
both sexes for rendering their attacks less frequent and less 
rigorous, and for repressing the sour perspiration, and soothing 
the nerves. In many cases Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
have proved the greatest blessings in recovering assailed persons 





previously healthy, and in the prime of life, 


the composer’s native land, to pass judgment upon | 


REVIEWS. 





Lord Bantam. By the Author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby.” 

Two Vols. London: Strahan & Co. 1871. 

The success of “‘ Ginx’s Baby "—a literary rather 
than political success, as the author found out at 
Truro—has at least led to another book, if not to a 
seat in the House of Commons. Taking the other 
end of the social scale as a venue, Mr. Jenkins has 
treated us with another political tract, full of similar 
smartness and clever if not true epigram. As in 
“Ginx’s Baby” so in ‘Lord Bantam” the lessons 
are wrapt up in the guise of fiction. Imaginary 
characters live and move in order that the reader 
may be a better politician. A thin veil of nomen- 
clature is used to indicate rather than disguise par- 
ties and principles and actions. The “ Prig party’’ 
stands for the Whigs; the Tories become the 
‘*Fogies.”” Lord Palmerston is introduced as Lord 
Polkinghorne. But ‘Lord Bantam” is no wild 
glorification of Radicalism attained by the lampoon- 
ing of aristocrats. On thecontrary: though ridicule 
is unsparingly used, it is bestowed all round; the 
shoemaker politician catches it as well as the 
blue-blooded patrician. Lord Bantam is bitten 
with the democratic mania, although himself 


blue-blooded, descended on both father and 
mother’s side from an ancient Prig family. His 
father is the Earl of Ffowlsmere. The young 


heir is imprudently vaccinated from the child 
of a radical shoemaker, and grows up with 
abnormal republican ideas, to the horror of his 
family. These views may either have arisen from 
the inoculation or from the broad teaching of a 
Scotch tutor, whose theories of the advance of 
society are prophetically revolutionary. ‘ Do you 
think’ he thus teaches his pupil—* do you think you 
can stop the voice of human progress with doctrinaire 
objections? Do you think you can choke it with 
political sugar-plums, with the ballot, with half-con- 
cessions to trades unions, nay, even if you grant 
education? This education will be the lever which 
must upheave the very foundations of our present 
society. Will the Nehushtans of monarchy, of State 
Church, of House of Peers and hereditary succes- 
sions, of Land Monopolisers, Charitable Corpora- 
tions, Bumbledoms, stand when that huge lever, 
worked by twenty millions, is brought to bear upon 
them? Never! Hence the man who would see 
these ancient tenements gradually and securely taken 
to pieces, not shattering down with blood and terror 
on their hapless inhabitants, will wisely commence 
his reforms now, lest the tower of Siloam prove a 
grave to many not unrighteous persons.” Under 
such tutoring as this, no wonder Lord Bantam grew 
up an out-and-out Radical. He soon qualified him- 
self to enter the Radish Club, a very “‘ red’’ organi- 
sation, which taught the young lord that he himself 
was an anomaly—a living specimen of unjust laws 
and unwise political economy; that the monarch 
was an anachronism; that the purest and best form 
of government was a republic; that the proper check 
to the dangers’ of a republic was education and the 
minority system of representation. In addition to 
the Radish Club, Lord Bantam also became a mem- 
ber of the Essenes. This club is described by the 
author as a club without a religion, since it subjected 
all faiths to the @ priori test and found that wanting. 
The meetings of this club, which were held on Sun- 
day evenings, took place in the rooms of a fellow and 
tutor of some eminence, whose father, the Rev. 
Shadrach Ventom, had been a famous Dissenting 
minister. The religiosity of these Essenes is cleverly 
hit off: it has its counterpart in several quasi-philo- 
sophical coteries of the present day. 

These gentlemen made the loudest professions of 
catholicity. They took an ostentatious interest in 
lower class propagandism. Their humanity was ex- 
travagant. Their sentimental protests against evil 
and wrong were even exaggerated. Their breadth 
wasenormous. They professed to find in Quakerism 
symptoms of ‘a philosophic basis of practical re- 
ligion ;”” viewed in Methodism, ‘some aspects of 
the highest evidences of an emotional spiritualism ;” 
and studied Mormonism in its phenomena of ‘an 
abnormal development of one of the divine ideas.” 
In their researches among these ‘‘ peculiar phases 
of fetishism” they also included investigations into 











the unnatural outbreaks of human enthusiasm, 
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whereof a work of some notoriety, entitled “‘ Hyper- 
Transcendent Spouses,’ was a fitting text-book. 
They were Athenian ‘in their readiness to hear every 
new thing—but their credulity was reserved for 
negative 

When Lord Bantam attains his political majority, 
he throws himself heart and soul among the Radicals, 
and becomes the petted of stump-orators and cobbler- 
demagogues. Equal rights, the redistribution of 
property, the abolition of marriage in church, and 
the substitution of the Eclectic Religion for Chris- 
tianity, are among the wild dreams of this heir to 
£700,000 a-year. He goes through a transcendental 
courtship with an advocate of women’s rights, the 
Lady Sophronia Enequil; he embraces her religion, 
namely, the Eclectic, and he assists at an Eclectic 
Symposium. His conversion to old-world tenets is 
brought about ultimately by succession to his father’s 
property. The inheritance makes a miraculous 
difference in his views, and he gives republicanism 
the go-by, even as his wife has given women’s rights 
the go-by in behalf of Babydom. But previous to 
the decease of Lord Ffowlsmere and the succession 
of his heir, there is a claptrappy good-death-bed 
scene, in which Dr. Dulcis (presumably meant for 
the late Dr. James Hamilton) dies in the fashion 
stereotyped in many tracts: the moral being that 
Eclecticism is nowhere when confronted by Death. 
But Sunday-school piety is not Mr. Jenkins’s métier. 
After the flash of unreal epigram and glitter of 
politico-economic burlesque, it is no less startling 
than disappointing to be hauled up by such a passage 
as this :— 

‘My friends,” said he, ‘it is well that you, in 
the zenith of life and prosperity and intellectual 
activities, should look upon this scene. Here am I 
stretched upon the rack of the inevitable. There is 
no Eclectic formula for our conduct in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, except obliviousness and 
resignation. For me there is more—there is life, 
and hope, and peace. Christ is here with help and 
promise. Christ goes before and clears a shining 
way. I needed just now a friendly hand to draw 
yon curtain, and let in the fulness of the sunlight. 
So we all need the loving hand of Christ to unveil 
for us the curtained abysm of God's shining infinity 
—Christ only!’ These words he repeated several 
times, ‘“ Christ only.” 

And again: 

“Now,” said he, “sing our Sabbath hymn. 
Virginia, I cannot blow the bellows for you now, but 
you need no music; I think I hear another organ 
playing, but it sounds far away. ‘The sands of 
time are sinking——’” As he folded his hands on 
his bosom, and lay back on his pillow, his children 
set up softly, to a plaintive air, the familiar hymn 
he had asked for. 

We are disposed to echo the cry of the whipped 
nigger: ‘‘ No preachee and floggee both!” We have 
no objection to Mr. Jenkins’s serious talk, but it 
does not harmonise with diatribes and jokes about 
politics and the aspect of society. For the rest, the 
lighter portion of ‘Lord Bantam” is wholly 
extravagant. The description of the Eclectical 
Symposium is simply comic writing. It is as ex- 
travagant as the henroost names of the hero’s 
family, or the investing of Lord Ffowlsmere with a 
fortune nearly doubling Lord Dudley’s or Lord 
Westminster’s. All this smacks of burlesque, just 
as the complaints of Lord Bantam’s mother at the 
taint of radicalism in his vaccination is wholly bur- 
lesque. Notwithstanding these objections, ‘ Lord 
Bantam ”’ is a clever skit. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 

‘*In this I Hope.’ (In hoc spero.) Sacred Song. 
Written by Miss Heten M. Burnsipe. The 
Music by Miss Linpsay (Mrs. Buiss). 

A death-song avowing confidence in the Cross. 
It is carefully set, but the subject is almost too 
solemnly realistic for musical treatment. But a 
large class will like it as a semi-religious exercise. 
The key is A flat, common time; an octave E to E 
contains the melody. 





** Come unto Me.” Sacred Song. Words by W. H. 
Bextuamy. Music by Miss Linpsay. 
The words of our Saviour, paraphrased by Mr. 
Bellamy, are introduced by a few bars of recitatiye, 





The following air is tranquil and melodious, and 
offers a fair attempt at the’ musical interpretation of 
the verses. The theme and its treatment will ensure 
a welcome for the sacred repertoire of ‘‘ serious” 
family gatherings. Key E flat, common time, com- 
pass eleven notes B to E. 

“The Waking of the Flowers.” Words by Rea. 

Music by W. T. Waicuton. 

One of the prettiest modern songs of the early 
Spring that we know. The notes have something 
of the sparkle of the morning dew on the grass, and 
admirably fit the verses. The melody is in 6-8 
time allegretto. The copy before us is in C, the 
voice ranging eleven notes from B to E, but an 
edition is also published in E flat, a minor third 
higher. 





“‘ Excelsior.’ Melody by Miss Linpsay. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by Brinuey Ricnarps. 
A symmetrical and effective little piece, in the 

transcriber’s well-known manner, which will serve 
as a reminiscence of a popular song in the absence 
of the vocalist. There are no difficulties, and 
juvenile pianists may play the morceau with advan- 
tage. 





[Durr anp Srewakrr. } 
Youthful Dreams. Romance for the Piano. By 

Hermann Ersoupr. 

This tasteful and interesting trifle gives room fora 
delicate interpretation, musical feeling being 
required in the player rather than mechanical skill. 
Teachers will find it a good piece for moderately 
advanced pupils, and it is commendably brief. 








The Dolly Varden Polka. 

LEvEY. 

The polka, if unfashionable, shows no signs of 
becoming extinct, and new ones are produced every 
day. Mr. Levey’s last effort has plenty of sparkle, 
and the genuine rhythm for dancing; if performed 
under the circumstances indicated by the illustrated 
title—that is by a troupe of Dolly Vardens, on a 
green velvety lawn shaded by old elms, with an 
ancient church in the background—it must be more 
irresistible even than as danced every evening at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 


Composed by W. C. 








[Brewer & Co.] 
The Highland Lassie. Quadrille. 

KELLER. 

A familiar arrangement of favourite Scottish airs, 
which are well strung together to form a quadrille. 
Considering that they are extremely easy, they are 
very effective. The “lassie” who gives a name to 
the set, also lends her charms to the title page. 


By WituuM 





The Scarborough Quadrilles. By J. Pripyam. 

A lively set on familiar and popular airs, easily 
arranged. The view of Scarborough is truthful 
and effective. The quadrilles ‘are published also as 
duets. 





Rustic Life. Galop. By Wa. Smatuwoob. 

Juvenile pianists will find this just the galop to 
play to juvenile dancers, or it will serve as an in- 
teresting pianoforte piece when something light and 
pretty is desired. It is very easy, aad fingered 
throughout. A rustic beauty fitly adorns the iitle- 
page. : 





Clarice Maud. Polka. Composed by W. Sstauu- 
woop. 

A good polka, rather out of the usual model, and 
none the less attractive. It will make a good piano- 
forte piece for peculiar players. We must not omit 
to praise the young lady’s effigy on the cover. 





The Argyll Galop. By Henni Lavrenr. 

A capital galop, melodious and rhythmical, and 
quite inspiring for dancers. The accessories, title- 
page, &c., are very attractive. 





Vera. Valse Mignonne. For the pianoforte. By 
W. Smauiwoop. 
This pleasing little waltz motivo is very easy, and 
suitable for young pianoforte players. The fingering 
is marked throughout. 








[Novenio, Ewer & Co.) 
A Communion Service. By C. 8. Jexyiu. 

We only notice this for the care shown by the 
composer in the setting of certain parts of the 
Service correctly. For example, ‘God or God,” 
** Light or Light,” &c. Any return to old traditions 
that are just and wise should meet with due com. 
mendation. 








[Rupatt, Rosz, Carte & Co.} 
=. aaa Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 


We are always glad to see this indispensable 
annual for all connected with music, either artistic- 
ally or commercially. The arrangement of such a 
mass of useful information, and keeping it well up 
to the time of publishing, involves a great amount 
of careful labour, which however is amply justified 
by the result. The dpening of the work—‘t Remarks 
on the Past Year ”’—gives a concise sketch of the 
principal events of musical interest. Its necrology 
is more than usually sad, containing the names of 
Fétis, Auber, Thalberg, and Cipriani Potter: also of 
that very useful pioneer of popular choral progress, 
Mr. Joseph Surman. The usual information of a 
year-book follows; and then as before the lists of 
professors, manufacturers, and dealers in the metro- 
polis and the provinces. The List of New Music 
published in 1871 occupies twenty-nine closely 
printed pages. The “ Advertiser” not only supplies 
a want, but indicates the means and directions for 
supplying every want that the musical public can 
have. Of course it is eminently the book for the 
musical world. 








MRS. G. 





I sing of one, a wonder quite, 
As you will plainly see ; 

Her name at length, I dare not write, 
So call her Mrs. G. 

Tho’ others may be pretty good, 
Yet this, ’twixt you and me, 

Few names have ever fairly stood, 
Like that of Mrs. G. 


Tho’ poets write their book on book, 
And actors comic be ; 

And Mrs. Glass has been a cook, 
But not like Mrs. G. 

Fair forms you’ve seen, and faces too; 
And also graces three ! 

But should you ever come to Kew, 
I'll show you Mrs. G. 


Smart may compose a clever song, 
And sing it, Madam P.; 

But they must both try pretty long 
Ere they beat Mrs. G. 

Alboni’s voice was very sweet, 
When warbling up to E: 

But I ask those who love a treat, 
If they’ve heard Mrs. G. 


Some orators your ears have wrung ; 
Most eloquent they be; 

But those who wish to hear a tongue 
Should call on Mrs. G. 

If she was sent to Parliament, 
(And some day she might be,) 

She’d let the men know what she meant, 
Would clever Mrs. G. 


Donato used to caper well 
On one leg, you might see ; 
But should you think it was a sell 
If ‘* so could Mrs. G.?” 
At billiards too, so well plays she, 
Though Cook has got a name ; 
Whene’er he plays with Mrs. G. 
He seldom wins a game. 


Of chignons you have seen a few, 
But you will all agree, 

The most becoming one you knew 
Was worn by Mrs. G. 

And then her train, ah! such a train! 
Not like those trains we see, 

All draggled through the mud and rain; 
Was worn by Mrs. G. 


I see your wonder fast increase, 
And much you think of me ; 

But pray now let your wonder cease, 
I’m not like Mrs. G. 

And here my song must end you see, 
Because I’ve got no more, 

And if you don’t like Mrs. G., 
Tm sure you’ll not encore, 
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Tue VERIFICATION oF THE STATUE.— 


Galatea—And not long since 

I was a cold, dull stone. I recollect 

That by some means I knew that I was stone. 

That was the first dull gleam of consciousness ; 

I became conscious of a chilly self, 

A cold, immoveable identity. 

I knew that I was stone, and knew no more. 

Then, by an imperceptible advance, 

Came the dim evidence of outer things, 

Seen darkly and imperfectly—yet seen ; 

The walls surrounding me, and I alone. 

That pedestal, that curtain; then a voice 

That called on Galatea. At that word, 

Which seemed to shake my marble to the core, 

That which was dim before came evident 

Sounds, that had hummed around me, indistinct, 

Vague, meaningless, seemed to resolve .them- 
selves 

Into a language, I could understand. 

I felt my frame pervaded with a glow 

That seemed to thaw my marble into flesh; 

Its cold hard substance throbbed with active life; 

My limbs grew supple, moved. I lived— 

Lived in the ecstasy of new-born life! 

Lived in the love of him that fashioned me! 

Lived in a thousand tangled thoughts of hope, 

Love, gratitude — thoughts that resolve them- 
selves 

Into one word ; that word—Pygmalion !” 


—Pygmalion and Galatea. By W. 8S. Gilbert. 


A Letestc Mostctan.—Julius Knorr was born in 
Leipsic. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
University where he continued the prescribed term 
of instruction, graduating with the full honours of 
that celebrated institution. Being quick to learn, 
he found after reciting his college lessons, much 
leisure to study music, of which he was a passionate 
lover. At the time of graduating from the 
University he was considered the finest pianist in 
Leipsic. Not a mere bravura player, but an 
interpreter of the highest classical gems, requiring 
deep feeling, sentiment, refinement and education. 
Although intended by his friends for the ministry, 
he was so much sought after by the noble 
and wealthy people as a piano instructor and 
concert performer, he was carried as it were by 
force out of his previously chosen channel for a 
profession, to a more lucrative and a much 
aac field of usefulness. Dr. Knorr is 

own in America chiefly through his connection 
with the editorship of Cramer’s celebrated studies, 
and an instruction book, called Knorr’s metrical for 
piano playing. These two works are but a drop in 
the bucket compared to other things with which he 
was connected in a musical way during his lifetime. 
He was for several years associated with Schumann 
as musical editor of the Leipzig Signale, a journal 
which has stood at the head of all musical papers. 
He frequently played at the Gewandhaus concerts, 
where he was much admired and greatly applauded 
whenever he appeared before them. He played 
Chopin’s Op. 42, so superbly at one of these 
concerts that the audience applauded vociferously 
at the end of each variation, and at the close he 
was four times recalled before the concert 
was allowed to be proceeded with. It was the 
first time that any of Chopin’s music had been 
heard in those famed concerts. Knorr, like 
Schumann, ruined his constitution, by his evil 
habits. Excessive drinking, late nights, playing 
billiards and gambling, told seriously on his iron 
constitution, leading him into what was termed the 
‘*twenty years’ consumption.” He died at Leipsic, 
June 17th, 1860, aged sixty-one years.— Reminiscences 
yong Knorr. By James M. Tracy, in the Boston 

olio. 


Tue Censon’s Frxs.—In the twelve years referred 
to Mr. Bodham Donne states that he read 1800 
pieces. His remuneration for this arduous labour 
arises from a public salary of £320 a year, supple- 
mented by fees. For a three-act play, or anything 
longer, he receives two guineas; for a play under 
three acts, one guinea ; for a song, five shillings ; and 
these sums being fees for reading, must be paid 
beforehand, and are not returned if the piece is 
rejected. Not the least of Mr. Donne’s difficulties 
is described as arising from the radical immorality 
of the French drama, from which our own playwrights 
derive so many of their original productions. On 
this point we are assured that the Examiner keeps a 
watchful eye. Nevertheless such plays as ‘‘ The Fast 
Family,” which was a translation of M. Sardou’s 
** Famille Benoiton,” and Mr. Boucicault’s ‘‘ Formosa” 
—a purely English piece of impropriety—certainly 
received Mr. Donne’s sanction. It must be borne in 
mind that the Lord Chamberlain’s veto does not 
merely extend to words spoken on the stage. Im- 
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proper actions, dances of an indelicate kind, and 
dresses which exceed—or rather which fall short of 
—the limits of propriety are strictly within his cog- 
nisance. Nevertheless, as one of our correspondents 
has pointed out, some anomalies may be detected in 
these matters. Islington may be occasionally found 
doing what Leicester Square dares not venture upon ; 
and the explanation is, we believe, that the Lord 
Chamberlain simply takes no action in such cases— 
indeed, we suspect, never hears of them—till 
audiences or the press complain.—The Lord 
Chamberlain and the Theatres, in the Daily News. 


Miztox anp GortHE.—Milton’s inner life, of 
which his poetry is an expression as his prose is an 
expression of his outer, public life, was an unceas- 
ing tending from evil to good, from base or common 
to noble, a perpetual aspiration to morel greatness. 
Not less than Goethe he studied self-culture. But 
while Goethe, with his deliberate Hellenism, made 
man an end to himself, Milton, over whom the 
Hebrew spirit kept jealous guard, considered man at 
its highest as the creature of God. And in the hier- 
archy of human faculties Milton assigned the place 
of supreme authority, as Goethe never did, to those 
powers which lie upon the Godward side of our 
humanity, to those perceptions and volitions which are 
concerned with moral good and evil. The impartiality 
of Goethe’s self-culture was undisturbed by any 
vivid sense of sin. No part of his being seemed to 
him in extreme peril from spiritual foes, no part 
appeared the object of a fierce assault; it was easy for 
him to transfer his attention serenely from this side 
of his nature to that, while with resolute and calm 
persistence he strove to attain completeness of self- 
development. To Goethe the world was a gymna- 
sium or academy, and life a period of higher 
education. The peculiarity of Milton’s view was, 
that before him the world lay as a battle-field, life 
was a warfare against principalities and powers, 
and the good man a champion of God. The 
sense of sin never forsook him, nor that of 
a glorious possibility of virtue. To Goethe nature 
presented itself as a harmonious group of influences 
favourable, upon the whole, towards man; what he 
chiefly feared was a mistake in his plan of culture, 
the substituting in his lifelong education of a sub- 
ordinate power or faculty of his nature for the master 
power. What Milton feared before all else was 
disloyalty to God, and a consequent hell; and to 
him nature, in its most significant aspect, was but 
the scene of an indefatigable antagonism between 
good and evil. In other words, Milton was essen- 
tially a Puritan. In spite of his classical culture, 
and his Renaissance sense of beauty, he not 
less than Bunyan saw, as the prime fact’ of 
the world, Diabolus at odds with Immanuel. He, 
as well as Bunyan, beheld a Celestial City and a 
City of Destruction, standing remote from one 
another, with hostile rnlers. Milton added, as 
Bunyan also added, that final victory must lie upon 
the side of good. Thatis, he asserted eternal 
Providence. There is a victory, which is God’s, not 
ours; it is our part to cleave to the Eternal One, 
his part to achieve the triumph on our behalf.—T he 
Idealism of Milton. By Professor Dowden, in The 
Contemporary Review. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CREATIVENESS.— This creative 
power is Shakespeare’s great gift, and it communi- 
cates an extraordinary significance to his words. 
Every word pronounced by one of his characters 
enables us to see, besides the idea which it contains 
and the emotion which prompted it, the aggregate 
of the qualities and the entire character which 
produced it—the mood, physical attitude, bearing, 
look of the man, all instantaneously, with a clear- 
ness and force approached by no one. The words 
which strike our ears are not the thousandth part 
of those we hear within ; they are like sparks thrown off 
at intervals ; the eyes catch rare flashes of flame ; the 
mind alone perceives the vast conflagration of which 
they are the signs and the effect. He gives us two 
dramas in one: the first strange, convulsive, curtailed, 
visible ; the other consistent, immense, invisible: 
the one covers the other so well, that as a rule we 
do not realise that we are perusing words: we hear 
the roll of those terrible voices, we see contracted 
features, glowing eyes, pallid faces; we see the rages, 
the furious resolutions which mount to the brain 
with the feverish blood, and degcend to the sharp- 
strung nerves. This property possessed by every 
phrase to exhibit a world of sentiments and forms, 
comes from the fact that the phrase is actually 
caused by a world of emotions and images. Shake- 
speare, when he wrote, felt all that we feel, and 
much besides. He had the prodigious faculty 
of seeing in a twinkling of the eye a com- 
plete character, body, mind, past and present, 
in every detail and every depth of his being, 
with the exact attitude and the expression of 
face which the situation demanded. A word 
here and there of Hamlet or Othello would need for 
its explanation three pages of commentaries ; each 


of the- half-understood thoughts, which the com- 





mentator may have discovered, has left its trace in 
the turn of the phrase, in the nature of the 
metaphor, in the order of the words ; now-a-days, in 
pursuing these traces, we divine the thoughts. 
These innumerable traces have been impressed in a 
second, within the compass of a line. In the next 
line there are as many impressed just as quickly, 
and in the same compass. Yon can gauge the con- 
centration and the velocity of the imagination which 
creates thus.—History of English Literature. By 
H. A. Taine. 


Iago a MepHistopHELES.—Nothing is easier to 
such a poet than to create perfect villains. Through- 
out he is handling the unruly passions which make 
their character, and he never hits upon the moral 
law which restrains them; but at the same time, 
and by the same faculty, he changes the inanimate 
masks, which the conventions of the stage mould on 
an identical pattern, into living and illusory figures. 
How shall a demon be made to look as real as a 
man? Jago is a soldier of fortune who has roved 
the world from Syria to England, who, nursed in 
the lowest ranks, having had close acquaintance with 
the horrors of the wars of the sixteenth century, had 
drawn thence the maxims of a Turk and the 
philosophy of a butcher; principles he has none left. 
‘‘O my reputation, my reputation!’ cries the dis- 
honoured Cassio.” ‘‘ As I am an honest man,” says 
Iago, “I thought you had received some bodily 
wound ; there is more sense in that than in reputa- 
tion.” As for woman’s virtue, he looks upon it like a 
man who has kept company with slavedeulers. He 
estimates Desdemona’s love as he would estinate a 
mare’s: that sort of thing lasts solong—then... 
And then he airs an experimental theory, with 
precise details and nasty expressions, like a stud 
doctor. ‘It cannot be that Desdemona should long 
continue her love to the Moor, nor he his to her. . 
These Moors are changeable in their wills;.. .- the 
food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, shall 
be to him shortly as bitter as colonquintida. She 
must change for youth: when she is sated with his 
body, she will find the error of her choice,” Desde- 
mona, on the shore, trying to forget her care, begs 
him to sing the praises of her sex. For every portrait 
he finds the most insulting insinuations. She insists, 
and bids :him take: the case of a really perfect 
woman. He replies: ‘“ She was a wight, if ever 
such wight were, ... to suckle fools and chro- 
nicle small beer.” He also says: ‘*O gentle lady, 
do not put me to’t; for I am nothing; if not 
critical.” This is the key to his character. He 
despises man ; to him Desdemona is a little wanton 
wench, Cassio an elegant word-shaper, Othello a 
mad bull, Roderigo an ass to be basted, thumped, 
made to go. He diverts himself by setting these 
passions at issue; he laughs at it as at a play. 
When Othello, swooning, shakes in his convulsions, 
he rejoices at this capital result: ‘‘ Work on, my 
medicine, work! ‘Thus credulous fools are caught.” 
You would take him for one of the poisoners of the 
time, studying the effect of a new potion on a dyiug 
dog. He only speaks in sarcasms; he has them 
ready for every one, even for those whom he does 
not know. When he wakes Brabantio to inform him 
of the elopement of his daughter, he tells him the 
matter in coarse terms, sharpening the sting of the 
bitter pleasantry, like a conscientious executioner, 
rubbing his hands when he hears the culprit groan 
under the knife. ‘Thou art a villain!” cries 
Brabantio. ‘You are—a senator!” answers Jago. 
But the feature which really completes him, and 
makes him rank with Mephistopheles is the atrocious 
truth and the cogent reasoning by which he likens 
his crime to virtue. Cassio, under his advice, goes 
to see Desdemona to obtain her intercession for him ; 
this visit is to be the ruin of Desdemona and Cassio. 
Tago, left alone, hums for an instant quietly, then 
cries : 

** And what’s he then that says I play the villain? 
When this advice is free I give and honest, 


Probal to thinking and indeed the course 
To win the Moor again.” 


To all these features must be added a diabolical 
energy, an inexhaustible inventiveness in images, 
caricatures, obscenity, the manners of a guard- 
room, the brutal bearing and tastes of a trooper, 
habits of dissimulation, coolness and hatred, 
patience, contracted amid the perils and devices 
of a military life, and the continuous miseries 
of long degradation and frustrate hope; you will 
understand how Shakespeare could transform ab- 
stract treachery into a concrete form, and how Iago's 
atrocious vengeance is only the natural consequence 
of his character, life, and training.—Wistory of 
English Literature. By H. A. Taine. 
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DIED. 

Jan. 8, from the effects of teething, Pauline Alexandra, 
the dearly beloved and only child of William Power 
O'Donoghue, Mus. Doc., and “Nannie Lambert” (Mrs, 
Power O'Donoghue), aged eleven months. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, 1872. 








Liszt has published at Leipsic a biography of 
Schubert 





The Pagliano, Florence, has re-opened its doors 
with ‘ Faust.” 





Offenbach’s ‘‘ Le Rot Carotto’’ was to be produced 
in Paris last night. 





Lord O'Neill has sent to Professor Ella five 
pounds for the Blagrove testimonial. 





The two greatest pianists composers, living— 
Liszt and Rubinstein—are now in Vienna. 





Signor Tommaso Cannizzaro is preparing a large 
collection of unpublished Sicilian ‘* Canti Popolari.” 





Dr. and Mrs. Wylde announce their annual ball to 
provide a scholarship at the London Academy of 
Music. 





The average yearly number of visitors at the 
South Kensington Museum during the last five years 
has been 905,084. 





News from London states that M. Gounod is 
recovering from his late illness, says La Gazette 
Musicale of Paris. 





Mr. Kingston, whose clever musical letters from 
Vienna appeared in the Daily Telegraph two seasons 
ago, is now in Berlin. 





Gassier, the renowned baritone of our London 
operas, died of the yellow fever, the 18th of 
December last, at Hayannah. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


‘“ Pride,” a comedy in three acts, is the title of 
the new piece by Mr. James Albery, which is in 
preparation for the Vaudeville. 





Signor Marras has been entertained in India, and 
highly complimented for his singing at the different 
Presidencies during his tour in the East. . 





At the Strand Theatre the comedy of “‘ The Poor 
Gentleman” is in preparation, and Mr. J. 8. Clarke 
is to appear as Dr. Ollapod. A treat is expected. 





A seventh series of concerts in Paris is about to 
be given on Sundays at the Ambigu-Comique, 
under the title of ‘‘ Concerts de la Chanton 
Francaise.” 





Professor Letterio Lizio Bruno has published, at 
Messina a collection of one hundred “ Popular 
Songs,” of the Aolian Islands, with a prose trans- 
lation into Italian. 





At the Royal Hoftheater of Dresden, one of the 
latest novelties has been Calderon’s five-act tragedy, 
entitled ‘‘ Der standhafte Prinz,” adapted for this 
stage by Karl Gutzkow. 

Professor Huggins denies any complicity in the 
theory of ‘‘ psychic force.” He thinks the experi- 
ments in spiritualism only “show the importance 
of further investigation,” and withholds all opinion 
beyond this, 





Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard, contemplates a 
new edition of the best old English ballads, with all 
their different versions, and with full introductions, 
giving an account of all like ballads in all the 
European languages. 





The Boston Folio takes occasion to commend the 
Grand Duke Alexis (who has visited Boston) for 
‘‘his democratic manner ”—meaning his courtesy ! 
Apparently the Folio imagines politeness to be a 
rare quality in autocratic States. . 





Le Ménestrel of Paris publishes a list of thirty- 
two singers and dancers, who have married persons 
of title—from Mdlle. Rowland, dancer, 1684, to La 
Patti, in 1868. LEscudier’s journal L’Art Musical 
has recommended its publication. 





The German and French lyrical drama seems to 
usurp the Italian opera on her native soil. At 
Bergamo, Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” is given, and at 
Turin, Venice, and Florence, French operas by 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Thomas. 





Amongst recent novelties produced on the German 
stage are—Herr Shauffert’s comedy, ‘ Rathlose 
Erben,” which pleased at Carlsruhe, and Herr 
Julius Rosen’s three-act comedy, “ Ein Teufel,” 
which was successful at the Karltheater of Vienna. 





Herr Wolfgang Muller, of K6nigswinter, has 
finished a tragedy, in five acts, entitled “‘ In Acht 
und Bann,” which, according to the Jllustrirte 
Zeitung, treats of the political and religious conflicts 
of the Middle Ages, and offers a mirror of the con- 
flicts of the present day. 





Wagner's “ Lohengrin” seems to have crossed the 
Irish Channel, since we read of a grand concert at 
Shane’s Castle, when the Bridal Chorus was sung 
and accompanied on the organ and pianoforte by 
Lord O’Neill and the Hon. Mrs. O'Neill, arranged by 
Professor Ella for the occasion. 





The English are the inventors of Benefit Concerts, 
says the Guide Musical. They give more in one 
year than any other European people. Their 
natural talent, more industrial than artistic, pur- 
chases the advantages which a good musician might 
derive from his own genius. 





Herr Bernhard Scholz, the founder and editor of 
the Rheinische Courier, and the author of several 
successful plays for the stage, and amongst them of 
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‘Hans Waldmann,” ‘Maske fiir Maske,” and 
‘* Eine moderne Million,” died last month at Wies- 
baden, at the early age of forty. 





A young Swedish pianiste, nineteen years of age, 
recently arrived from Finland, Mdlle. Alie Lindberg, 
a pupil of Taussig and Liszt, is likely to produce a 
sensation in musical circles the forthcoming season. 
Her playing of Beethoven’s sonatas and the most 
difficult pieces of Chopin is surprisingly perfect. 





The Duke of Edinburgh, who has been visiting the 
theatres this week, is everywhere cordially received 
as the representative of Royalty, and as an omen 
that his brother will shortly take up his position as 
a chief patron of the drama. The Duke attended 
the Globe on Saturday and paid Mr. Montague his 
congratulations, This week he looked in at the 
Agricultural Hall. 





Pohl’s brochure, ‘‘ Haydn 4 Londres,” now pub- 
lished by Gerold in Paris, is full of interesting 
details, and merits an English translation. Salo- 
mon’s orchestra, for which Haydn wrote his twelve 
grand symphonies, consisted of twelve to sixteen 
violins, four violas, three violoncellos, four double 
basses, flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, and 
drums (no clarinets)--total, forty performers. The 
execution was perfect. 





Signor P. La Rocca, the young and clever tenor 
who gained universal suffrage at Covent Garden last 
year, is engaged for Holland. We hear that Signor 
La Rocca, who is of an old Cuban family, has in- 
creased his many enviable possessions by a material 
one not the less to be envied. He has inherited a 
large sugar plantation in Cuba, where his father is a 
landed proprietor. We are not aware whether this 
fortune will result in a logs to the lyric stage. 





Mr. Charles Mathews commenced an engagement 
at De Bar’s Opera House, St. Louis, Mo., on the 
11th December in ‘‘ Married for Money” and ‘* Cool 
as a Cucumber” before a crowded audience, who 
gave him a most enthusiastic reception. The same 
pieces were repeated onthe 12th. On the 13th and 
14th ‘Used Up” and “If I Had a Thousand a 
Year” were performed, and on the 15th, for his 
benefit, ‘ The Critic” and “A Curious Case” were 
represented. 





A series of first class orchestral and vocal concerts 
is announced at Versailles, to commence this month, 
and end in April. Thus, Paris and Versailles afford 
amateurs numerous entertainments of classical 
orchestral music, during the eight months that the 
three million of inhabitants in London are denied 
hearing any good orchestral music, without going to 
the Crystal Palace. Surely, a winter series of such 
capital concerts as those given by Pasdeloup to 
some three thousand attentive and appreciative 
hearers in Paris would be successful in London. 





An official ceremony in honour of the illustrious 
General Prim took place in Madrid on the 4th 
instant, and surpassed by far even the costly pageant 
provided even at the expense of the bereaved wife. 
The church was still more gorgeously hung, the 
black velvet draperies more profusely ornamented 
with gold; the illumination more brilliant. The 
catafalque was two stories higher, and the music o 
Eslava’s Mass, instead of being sung by the usual 
church singers, was allotted to the élite of the 
Royal Opera House Company, among whom were 
Ortalani, Siberini, Petit, Leoni Quintili, and others. 
The King presided. 

The first of the usual series of special services 
during the winter season at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
took place on Sunday evening nnder the dome, a 
very large congregation being assembled. The 
choir, though not very large is effective, Mr. Wynne 
being the leader. On Sunday evening last the 





prayers were intoned by Minor Canon Calvert, and 
Canon Lightfoot read the Lessons. After the third 
collect was sung Elvey’s anthem “Arise, shine,” 
and immediately before the sermon the hymn com- 
mencing ‘“‘ What star is this with beams so bright?” 
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The sermon preached by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
was followed by the hymn commencing “ The people 
that in darkness sat.” At the conclusion of the 
service the National Anthem was played on the 
organ, 

The remains of the unfortunate man known as 
‘ Massarti, the Lion Tamer,” who was killed by 
lions in Mander’s menagerie last week, at Bolton, 
were interred in the Roman Catholic portion of the 
Bolton Cemetery on Saturday morning. There was 
a tremendous crush at the chapel, and after the 
mourners had entered the doors were twice forced 
open, and the crowd rushed in. At the conclusion 
of the service the mourners were unable, for a 
moment or two, to leave, so dense was the crowd 
which had congregated in front of the doors. On 
the termination of the ceremony the Rev. E. Carter, 
addressing the crowd, said it was a great pity that 
exhibitions in themselves instructive and interesting 
should be accompanied with danger to human life. 





The Parepa Rosa English Opera troupe have 
brought their engagement to a close in Cincinnati, 
after giving eighteen performances. The engage- 
ment as a pecuniary success was a failure, but artis- 
tically, the engagement of so large and talented a 
corps is considered a bright episode in the musical 
annals of Cincinnati. The financial failure is un- 
accountable, for the admission was very reasonable 
and within the reach of the rich and poor alike. 
Two dollars was all that was asked for reserved 
seats, and yet the Opera House was but partly filled 
at any one performance. The first performance in 
English in the States of Verdi’s ‘‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera"’ took place, but created no enthusiasm— 
in fact was poorly appreciated to say the least. Mdme. 
Parepa in person worked heroically to ensure success, 
and in fact overtaxed herself to such an extent as to 
prevent her appearing in the three last performances 
given. 





Under the title of :‘ Goethe und Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy,” Dr. Karl Mendelssohn has published 
(Hirzel, Leipsic) a narrative of the intercourse, 
extending over nine years, between his father and 
the aged poet. The well-known letters, already 
printed, contain Mendelssohn’s own account of his 
visit to Weimar in 1830, on his way to Italy. But 
this was the fourth time he had been there, and the 
descriptions here given of the other three visits, 
especially the first, with Zelter, in 1821, when Felix 
was but twelve years old, are full of new and amusing 
details, which will be eagerly read by the admirers 
of both poet and musician. The narrative is 
principally compiled from letters and journals noy 
before made public, and contains, amongst other 
novelties, two short poems by Goethe. The 1830 
visit is illustrated by many new facts and documents. 
Not the least interesting portion of the book is a 
lengthened account of the visit which Mendelssohn 
and his father made to Paris in 1825, for the 
purpose of consulting Cherubini as to his future 
career. 





Paraphrases of the Prince of Wales’s Anthem are 
very rife just now, ‘Long live the Prince of 
Wales,” “ Long live our future King,’’ “ Our noble 
Prince, thank Heaven, is spared,’ and—for all we 
know—‘ Our noble Prince, please goodness, will 
pull through yet”’—are examples of what inspires 
the poets of the day (save the mark!) to lay before 
the composers. In noticing the singing of one of 
these songs de circonstance, the Standard makes a 
singular enough comment thus :— 

‘* Whether Mr. Elliot’s music to ‘ Long live the 

Prince of Wales,’ and Mr. Brinley Richards’s music 
to ‘ God bless the Prince of Wales,’ will survive the 
period of their inspiration, it is impossible at present 
to record.” 
The writer either imagines that ‘‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales” has just been composed, like Mr. 
Elliot’s song; or else he regards eight years as con- 
stituting ‘a period of inspiration” only. If so, we 
should like to know how many years must elapse 
before a composition can be admitted as having 
survived its creation and become a standard work. 





A Naples correspondent calls attention to the 
fatality which attends the San Carlo Theatre. For- 
merly it was open in November; yet the 9th of 
December arrived, and its doors were still closed. 
According to the contract entered into by the Com- 
mission and the Impresario, it was to be opened not 
earlier than the 27th of November, and not later 
than the 7th or 10th of December; so that one 
journal says it is informed that Signor Musella will 
be fined 10,000 francs. Of course there is some 
little discord between the Commission and Impre- 
sario, and advocates have been called in to settle 
the matter in a friendly way if possible, whilst 
Musella asks for arbitration. Some changes have 
been made in the company. The Impresario is in 
treaty with a soprano who sang in the Apollo at 
Rome, and La Viale, it is said, has been set aside 
in favour of Mariotti. There must, however, be sad 
mismanagement when such details are not arranged 
till the last moment. On the 9th the theatre cer- 
tainly opened, but its ill luck still prevailed. Bar- 
baccini sang too strong, and Aldighieri in too 
exaggerated a style, says the critics, whilst the 
contralto was orribile. Another contralto, La Tati, 
has been engaged, and has left Milan, en route to 
Naples. 

A teetotaller’s operetta does not at first sight 
promise very jocund things. For example a témper- 
ance chanson & boire might be expected to offer 
difficulties to the composer no less than to the 
singer. Nevertheless a temperance operetta has 
been performed within the last month—an operetta 
turning upon and justifying the principles of total 
abstinence. Even the love-making in it is conducted 
teetotally. Thus the heroine (an abstainer) who 
will not wed the hero because he declines to abjure 
his liquor, sings thus in defence of her principles :— 

If Cupid kept a Band of Hope 
(Unlikely, I'll allow), 
The rosy God of Wine would lose 
The vine-leaves from his brow. 
There’d be few near Temptation’s edge, 
Wedded life would yield more bliss, 
If we made our sweethearts sign the pledge 
Before they had a kiss. 
Ordinary auditors would consider this sentiment as 
awkward as the versification. The next verse fails 
to carry out this lex osculationis, which should 
obviously be that if the swains broke the pledge 
they should restore the maidens their kisses. Thus 
there would be continual temptation to alternate 
signing and drinking. The operetta from which we 
quote is entitled ‘‘ Nancy Nathan’s Nosegay,” and 
was performed at the Cambridge Hall, Oxford 
Street. 





In the Earl of Derby’s eloquent and admirable 
speech at Liverpool the following truth is capable of 
a wider application than that bestowed by the 
speaker—is true of art as of political economy. 

I don’t tell you in so many words that the State 
should take on itself no functions except those 
which it actually performs, but I do tell you that the 
tendency to enlarge indefinitely the scope of its 
duties is one to be watched with great jealousy. 
There is risk of extravagance and jobbery ; there is 
discouragement to individual enterprise ; there is 
loss of individual self-reliance ; and, if time allowed, 
a good deal might be said as to the way in which 
these evils have been and are felt in other countries 
in which governmental interference is carried further 
than here. 

We commend this view to those claimants who see 
in State subvention the only chance for the stage. 
Lord Derby is wiser than these would-be mendicants. 
He points out how the greatest organisations of 
which Englishmen have reason to be proud were 
produced by individual enterprise, by labour in 
association, and without the fostering aid of govern- 
ment. If you ask the State to step out of its way 
and provide artisans with houses below the market 
value, why not equally ask it for bread and meat 
and clothes below the value of these? And on the 
same principle a demand put forward for a national 
stage subsidised by the State might with equal 
cogency be made for an opera subsided by the 
State, a ballad-manufactory subsided by the State, 
a School of Wood-Carving, a School of Ivory- 
Turning, a Crochet Academy, an Institute of Berlin 
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Wool, and a Cooking Seminary, all receiving State 
support as appanages in their various degrees of 
national art. 

It is some comfort to be able to discern the 
beginning of the decline of that farrago of unreason, 
the Opera Bouffe. The three-act opera bouffe, the 
most wearying form of extravagance known, «the 
degradation of music and humour alike, and the 
glorification of fleshly charms alone, is already 
declining in France. Since the re-opening of the 
Paris theatres every opera bouffe has proved more 
or less a failure. The list includes ‘‘ La Botte de 
Pandore,”’ ‘‘ Boule de Neige,” and“ La Tour du Chien 
Vert; and it remains to be seen whether the run 
of ill-luck will be interrupted by the coming pro- 
duction of M. Sardou’s ‘“‘ Roi Carotte,” which, how- 
ever, if it fails as a musical and dramatic piece, 
may yet succeed as a spectacle. As to the three 
burlesque operas named above, the subject of the 
first is sufficiently indicated by the title. The 
second “ Boule de Neige” is @ new and improved 
version of “* Barkouf” by Scribe and Offenbach, 
which failed many years ago at the Opéra Comique. 
In “‘ Barkouf” the hero was a dog, which caused 
the piece to be described at the time as a Chienniere 
in three acts; in ‘‘ Boule de Neige’’ he becomes a 
bear. ‘The Tower of the Green Dog” is @ z00- 
logical melodrama, set to music by M. Duprato, 
and is said to be one of the saddest things ever 
witnessed on the French or any other stage. In 
addition to the fiascos mentioned above may be 
cited the Englisk exportations, ‘* Gavotte,’ and 
‘‘Le Nouvel Aladin.” It is to be hoped the decay 
of this form of extravaganza will extend to these 
shores, and that there may be no more “ Falsa- 
cappas”’ and ‘‘ Malalas” suffered to weary British 
patience. Extravaganza has a certain scope and 
aim which it may legitimately fill. To satirise men 
and manners, to shoot folly as it flies, and pass a 
pleasant three quarters of an hour with bright 
kaleidoscopic pictures of the humours of the day: 
this is the permissible end of burlesque, But asa 
vehicle for sensuous display, witless, tuneless, yet 
occupying the greater part of an evening, extrava- 
ganza does more than anything else to degrade the 
stage as an intellectual field, and to leave the 
theatre the resort only of the foolish and the 
prurient, 








THE LIMITS OF STAGE RESOURCE. 





The reception of Mr. Oxenford’s dramatic version 
of ‘* The Last Days of Pompeii” at the Queen’s 
Theatre on Monday, is an instance of the perils of 
incomplete rehearsal. The other adverse element 
which enters into the fitting of all novels for the 
stage—particularly a novel so romantic and sugges- 
tive as Lord Lytton’s—was also present, but exer- 
cised less mischief than the first-named evil. 
Several slips on the first night stirred up the 
hostility of the audience, and they showed it in the 
modern fashion, in pitiless laughing instead of hissing. 
As a matter of fact the play has since gone much 
more smoothly; the second night redeemed the 
unpreparedness of the first; the reception wag 
favourable, and we should not be surprised to see 
‘‘ Pompeii” set in for a favourable run. Unfor- 
tunately the verdict of Monday, appearing on 
Tuesday morning in the daily papers, exercised a 
prejudicial effect; and this ought to act as one 
more warning to managers to ensure the perfect 
working of a play, mechanically speaking, before it 
is offered to public judgment. The other short- 
coming in the piece is inherent in plays of the class. 
All book stories suffer more or less when transformed 
to the stage—a story of this nature most of all. 
The “ Last Days of Pompeii,” in its book form, is 
rich in splendid suggestion. The description of 
Greek and Roman life, the romantic colouring, the 
narrative of the sensuous revels, the amphitheatre, 
the convulsions of nature, the awful doom of the 
city, constitute pictures which appeal to the highest 
imagination. Now any attempt to realise these 
imaginative appeals must disappoint to a grave 
extent. The realm of romance is limitless: the 


stage has a bounded territory. An author suggests 
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the fascination of an Egyptian feast in which 
wine and woman allure, and intoxicate and en- 
snare; place this on the stage and it becomes a 
commonplace ballet. The suggestiveness flies: the 
reality is poor and lies within our everyday 
experience. The author paints an earthquake, 
a burning mountain, a tottering city, a perish- 
ing people. How can the stage manager 
actualise these terrors? He has only his stage 
thunder, his canvas volcano, his red fire, his fragile 
flats. The flying crowd becomes a pantomime 
rally; the Tartarean darkness, accomplished by 
turning the gas down, leaves the action obscure; 
the molten lava is a mere transparency, the shower 
of ashes is effected by squibs. In short a story 
which has so sublime a catastrophe as Lord 
Lytton’s romance is too heavily weighted at the 
outset to become a great work of art as a stage-piece. 
For the drama is a powerful mirror of the passions 
of mon, but a poor mirror of the phenomena of 
nature. All the trickery of paint and canvas be- 
comes pitifully apparent when we try to represent 
a sea-storm, an earthquake, a mighty conflagration ; 
and the highest effort in the direction of spectacle 
leaves all the more unsupplied. In the book the 
author furnishes the foundation, and leaves the 
reader’s imagination to crown the edifice: in the 
play no room is left for imagination, for the senses 
are directly appealed to, and if the spectacle fails to 
sate the senses it has no auxiliary, it must stand 
or fall alone. This constitutes the weakness innate 
in a play such as * The Last Days of Pompeii,” and 
yields one more proof that the best novels, even 
when treated with extraordinary care, make poor 
plays. If the piece at the Queen’s succeeds in spite 
of its untoward first night, it will do so in virtue of 
the curiosity attracted by the chance of seeing a 
favourite romance on the stage; but even at its 
best, we think the performance will always leave in 
the spectator’s mind a demand unsatisfied. 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 





For some time past the almost newly formed 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral have met in 
council to consider the best mode of restoring 
certain portions of the service which either by 
time or circumstance had fallen into desuetude. 
One chief point was the revival of the choral use 
during the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
Owing to the fact that many members of the 
Cathedral staff held appointments elsewhere, and 
were compelled to leave the Cathedral before the 
performance of the function of the day, for many 


"years past the mid-day service—that of the Holy 


Communion—was shorn of its dignity and import- 
ance, and in truth made the least prominent and 
impressive office of the day. The higher and 
grander the Festival, the more scant and woeful 
the attendance of the lay and clerical vocalists— 
the Vicars Choral and the Minor Canons. The 
Lay Vicars were required at the Chapel Royal, the 
organist was wanted there, the Minor Canons 
were obliged to go to their parochial cures, and 
the great Cathedral of the world’s metropolis was 
made silent and desolate. It was the custom of 
years, whether wise or foolish, right or wrong, 
worthy or unworthy; the root of the practice lay 
in the fact that the monarchs of England desired 
to have the best singers that could possibly be 
obtained for their Chapel Royal, but at the same 
time could not afford to properly remunerate 
them. The revenues of the Chapels Royal had 
been cut down, and there was no right or decent 
salary for artists of known ability and tried 
reputation. The kings of England demanded the 
Lay Vicars of St. Paul’s and the singing men of 
Westminster Abbey, and the then Deans were too 
alive to worldly policy and state patronage to 
refuse their consent to this arrangement. 

The revival of the use of music in the High 
mid-day Service in so many churches in the 
metropolis, and in fact throughout the whole 
country, the obligations of the old statutes, and 
the anomalous condition of the service have led 
the Dean and Chapter to resolye on keeping pace 














with the march of the times, and to do what ought 
long ago to have been- done—to call for the 
restoration of the choral use in the celebration of 
the Blessed Sacrament. This resolution touched 
many members of the Cathedral. The organist 
had to consider which of his double duties he 
should resign, and he has made up his mind to 
retain the Chapel Royal and yield up the 
Cathedral. The deputy organist has followed 
his example—which we presume must prove a 
grateful liberation, seeing he is organist of the 


Chapel Royal, organist and choirmaster to St.” 


Sepulchre’s, a large and important parish in and 
without the city, and master of the choir boys in 
the Blue Coat School, Christchurch, Newgate 
Street. Of course it was never intended that 
offices of this nature should be heaped upon one 
individual, and the only excuse for such amalga- 
mations is to be found in the cheeseparing salaries 
offered to organists of whatever class or degree. 
An exception must be made for St. Paul's, where 
the stipends are good and such as recompense the 
holders of the choral stalls for their attendances, 
There are other circumstances which at times tend 
materially to augment the incomes of the Minor 
Canons and singing men, and which fully justify 
the Dean and Chapter in their present movement. 
The staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral are peculiarly 
situate, each class having its own and distinct 
corporate rights and privileges. But in taking 
order for the performance of the services, all these 
several charters give way before the fiat of the 
great governing body, and there is no legal 
exemption from duty or service. The Lay-Vicars 
who are members of the Chapel Royal must now 
resign or find thoroughly able and competent 
deputies, and the Minor Canons must send their 
Curates—men well acquainted with choral service. 
All this involves considerable payment for 
thoroughly good work, and of course tends to 
diminution of stipends and the anxiety of looking 
after proper deputies. The real evil is the 
grievously small salary paid at the Chapel Royal— 
a once Royal endowment for vocalists and church 
music; but now so miserably scant is the return 
for work that the place is only sought after from 
its distinguished position and the possibilities 
that lie around it. The gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal should be bound to attend re- 
hearsals of all new music. The rehearsal is a 
pressing necessity, and its practice and efficiency 
should be cared for in the present new move- 
ment at St. Paul’s. Mr. Attwood, the late 
organist of the Chapel and composer, gave as 
his reason for non-compliance with the duties of 
his patent—that he had to copy all the new music 
himself or pay others for doing so, and that he 
could get no rehearsals. He declined to risk his 
new compositions before the Sovereign of his 
country who was too poor or too parsimonious to 
pay for a Chapel rehearsal.’ 

It has been objected on the part of those 
opposed tothe new movement at St. Paul’s that 
there may be a danger of losing the traditions of 
the Cathedral, and that ‘‘the use”’ may be laid on 
one side or altogether abrogated. For the 
Eucharistical Service there are no traditions, and 
the Creeds and Glorias have actually been omitted 
from the new editions of Boyce and Arnold. 
There are no traditions for the Psalter, the chants 
not being peculiar to the church, and as to the 
Responsorial use it is not admirable and certainly 
of no authority. There may be something in the 
traditions of a small outside Cathedral down in 
the West, or in Wales, but the choir traditions of 
our Metropolitan churches call for no great degree 
of veneration, and indeed are entitled to but little 
respect. The new Organist comes from Oxford, 
and having been formerly a choir boy of St. Paul’s 
cannot be unacquainted with Cathedral usages, 
nor unfamiliar with the peculiarities of our metro- 
politan church. 

The original choir of St. Paul’s consisted of 
seventy-two voices, and in these days when all told 
and all present there would not be more than 
about thirty. It would be well if the new 





scheme included a restoration of the original full 
choir of seventy-two voices: in truth, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral should have its choir of a hundred 
on all Sundays and Feast days. Sebastian Bach 
taught the young tradesmen of Leipsic to sing in 
service the most difficult choral music ever 
penned by mortal hand; and the many warehouses 
of Cheapside, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Ludgate 
Hill turn out many a member of and good singer 
in the Exeter Hall and ‘other choral societies. 
There will be no difficulty in securing a 
choir of one hundred voices, and we ardently 
hope the opportunity will not be lost. 





DOGBERRY IN DEFENCE. 





By this time, we should say, the official Censor of 
Plays must have had reason to anathematise the 
overzeal of his subordinate. It is readily under- 
stood that the Lord Chamberlain, though the 
authority who lends his sanction to censorial 
mandates, has really the smallest concern with the 
vexatious interferences which have recently culmi- 
nated. The meddler in stage matters is not the chief 
but the sub. The Lord Chamberlain is responsible, 
but Mr. Bodham Donne is the active agent: he is 
the Examiner; he reads; he excises; he writes 
those irritating letters which every manager 
knows so well—letters which have not always 
the calm, courteous, unruffled serenity of offi- 
cial style to soften the asperity of their mean- 
ing. We have seen such specimens of plain- 
speaking in the Examiner’s handwriting as we 
venture to say would not be permitted to go forth 
from any other Governmental office. This disregard 
of the amenities of intercourse appears to be insepar- 
able from the office of Examiner of Plays. Colman 
practised it, so did Kean. It might be thought that 
the experiences of their early life would mollify them 
as judges of others. Not a whit: they became as 
arbitrary as their predecessors, when raised to office. 
Tyranny begets tyrants: the opportunity of petty 
interference (especially when interference is salaried) 
consolidates the dynasty of meddlers. That a 
Censor is ordinarily rude as well as officious arises pro- 
bably from the nature of his office. Policemen are not 
usually Grandisonian. When Z 250 announces his 
intention to ‘run in” a subject, he seldom waits to 
raise his hat and make a bow. So with the 
Dramatic “ crusher:” he apes the familiar bluffness 
of the Force rather than the courtly periods of 
Whitehall or Downing Street. He has more 
reason to be gingerly than his great confréres: 
Government is a solid rock, while the Censorship is 
a tottering edifice which any big public breeze may 
bring clattering down: therefore one would think 
the Censor for the time being would be careful. As 
a matter of fact he is quite the reverse; probably 
because the precariousness of his tenure makes him 
reckless. A few more such mistakes as the last will 
end in the polite bowing out of Mr. Bodham Donne 
as Examiner of Plays and the placing of him on that 
pension list which certainly his zeal, if nothing else, 
has earned. 

The official admission published this week is a 
tardy avowal wrung from the Examiner of Plays by 
repeated charges. A paragraph in the Era was the 
first to call attention to the excisions of political 
allusions from the pantomimes. This accusation 
was authoritatively denied by the Government 
organs and some other weekly papers. The Daily 
Telegraph ridiculed the statement; the Observer 
would not allow it; the Atheneum cast disbelief on 
it; the Sunday Times knew for certain that neither 
Mr. Chatterton nor Mr. Webster knew anything about 
such prohibition, and that therefore three chief 
London pantomimes had been unscarred by the 
Examiner of Plays. The inference of all this was 
that political allusions were permitted—that no 
official objection had been taken to them. As 
a practical commentary on all this indignant dis- 
avowal of tyranny in high quarters comes an extract 
from Mr. Bodham Donne published in last Sunday’s 
Era: ‘‘Names and political allusions are not per- 
mitted. Ihave struck Lowe's name and the matches 
out of every pantomime for 71,” (‘‘ Lowe's” name, 
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be it remarked, is the Censorial style of reference 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: it illustrates 
the familiar method to which we have referred as 
practised in this alone of all Governmental offices.) 
After the publication of this letter, nothing re- 
mained but for Mr. Donne to admit everything or 
else proclaim the letter a forgery. The “ simple 
statement,’ as he calls it, is his reply; and the 
simple statement confirms what everybody except 
the wiseacre journals knew before. Political allu- 
sions in the libretti were doctored this year as 
heretofore, only this year they mostly turned against 
the blunders of the Ministry, and therefore under- 
went more rigid exclusion. Last year’s pantomimes 
bristled with reflections on the Franco-Prussian 
war: Bismarck was in constant reference, and one 
burlesque went so far as to treat the Prussian 
Chancellor as a tradesman in the Post Office Di- 
rectory thus:— Bismarck, butcher, German-street.” 
This was cortainly a ‘personal or personally 
political question,’ but the Examiner passed it. 
The Crystal Palace pantomime of ’70 had one scene 
parodying in some fashion the attitude of France at 
the commencement of the war, especially as re- 
garded the false telegrams. This also passed. 
Now bantering a neighbouring State might possibly 
appear dangerous to the eye of a State official: 
bantering a Minister concerning an abandoned Bill 
could not raise the ghost of danger. The Daily 
Telegraph, faithful to the cause of the Censor, which 
it somehow associates with the cause of the Liberal 
party (though we fancy the Government wish Mr. 
Donne’s excess of zeal had never led him into hot 
water) attempts to make out a case for official 
surveillance thus : 


«Tf the introduction on the stage of topics appeal- 

ing strongly to popular passions is dangerous at all 
times, it is especially dangerous just at this season. 
Fancy Drury Lane upon Boxing Night, when the 
dense multitude of spectators, though good-natured 
and genial, is always in a state of excitement which 
might easily develope into agitation; and suppose 
the temper of the crowd to be suddenly roused by a 
personal attack or eulogy on some public man or 
public cause about whose merits popular opinion 
was strongly divided. The probable result would be 
similar to that produced by throwing a lighted match 
into a powder magazine. Under conditions that 
made such an incident possible, we should have 
Whig and Tory theatres, Radical dramas, and 
Constitutional comedies; and every performance 
would be the signal for political manifestations, 
until at last the quiet portion of the public who go to 
the theatre for amusement would stay away and 
leave the rival parties to wrangle across almost 
empty benches.” 
But what special pleading is this! What a begging 
of questions that can never be ceded at all. What 
building up of alarms on an inference that must not 
be granted. For the Daily Telegraph quietly 
ignores the manager’s interest and the manager's 
functions altogether. ‘‘ Fancy Drury Lane roused 
to madness on Boxing Night!” cries the Telegraph. 
Yes; and fancy also Mr. Chatterton permitting it! 
Fancy Mr. Chatterton and Mr. E. L. Blanchard in a 
conspiracy to have Drury Lane sacked and destroyed 
by an infuriated populace! Fancy that desperate 
plotter the manager, and that other desperate plotter 
the author, aided and abetted by those known 
revolutionary characters, Messrs. Levey, Beverly, 
Cormack, Vokes, and Fred Evans, all gloating over 
the spectacle of shattered benches, dropping 
chandelier, and flaming scenery—the result of 
letting these malcontents have their wicked way! 
This is what the Telegraph in effect asks us to 
imagine, previous to shouting ‘‘A Censor to the 
rescue! A Censor, to save Drury Lane from the 
dangers that threaten it!” 

‘* We should have Whig and Tory theatres,”’ says 
the Telegraph, “until at last people would stay 
away and leave the rival parties to wrangle across 
almost empty benches.” Again, very likely! It is 
80 much to the interest of managers to attain empty 
benches, that they would be sure to take the best 
means of doing so, if let alone! That hitherto 
unexceptionable lady-manager, Mrs. Bancroft, is 
yearning, of course, to introduce the seeds of 
political discord into her comedies, {n’est-ce pas?” 
And Mrs. Swanborough is equally of course a 
suspect!! And Mr. Buckstone, we all know, has 





all last year been longing to repeat the Dilkite riots 
in his handsome stalls!! It is only the Lord 
Chamberlain’s veto which keeps back these horrors! 
Once more we thank the Telegraph for the picture. 

We do not think the Dramatic Dogberry has gained 
any advantage from his defence. The most that can 
be said for him is what we say of troublesome 
children, that ‘he is good when he is asleep.” 
When he is quiescent and follows in the wake of 
public opinion, no harm can result from the Censor; 
but equally no good. When he interferes, his office 
is a mischievous one. That in the matter of real 
morality and propriety the age is quite as sticklish 
as the primmest Censor, is shown when old plays are 
revived with all their spice knocked out of them. It 
is not the Censor who does this; he exercises no 
interference with old plays: it is the sensitive 
manager who prunes. As to matters of expediency 
the Chamberlain follows the tide of public opinion, 
and does not attempt to head it. Up to 1866, the 
Lord Chamberlain made a difficulty in licensing new 
theatres on the grounds that enough theatres existed 
in London, An agitation was got up and an inquiry 
instituted. Since that inquiry no veto has been 
exercised. The Queen’s, the Globe, the Gaiety, the 
Charing Cross, the Holborn Amphitheatre, the Royal 
Court, the Vaudeville, and the Opera Comique, have 
all arisen; and, as a contemporary writer remarks, 
nothing is ever heard now about ‘‘ the requirements 
of the neighbourlLood being already amply supplied” 
—once a familiar phrase of the Chamberlain’s office. 
In other respects than this, it has been shown that 
the Chamberlain’s jurisdiction is only on a level with 
the advance of the age, and never precedes it in any 
sensible direction. Not until several women had 
fallen from high tightropes, was that dangerous ex- 
hibition suppressed. An outcry was made, and then 
the Lord Chamberlain lifted his hand. Not until 
now—not even now, with the horrors of Massarti’s 
death still ringing in our ears—has the sickening 
exposure of men to wild beasts been prohibited. 
This the Lord Chamberlain could do; this would be 
really a beneficent exercise of his office; but here he 
is immoveable until a great and indignant cry stirs 
him up. But he allows his Examiner to tinker the 
pantomimes and amuse himself with ‘‘ Lowe’s” name 
and a pencil, and provide that no stray match in a 
rhymed MS. sets fire to the Thames. Such tricks 
would be laughable but for the principle underlying 
them, and that is far from laughable. For it 
assumes that Englishmen cannot be trusted to speak 
and write as they please, subject to the usual 
restrictions of public opinion and the law of the 
land. It assumes that dramatists are so far unlike 
poets, orators, book-writers, journalists, that they 
require a Jack-in-Office to keep them straight. And 
this is an assumption which it is time to scatter to 
the winds, in common with all exploded supersti- 
tions of paternal government. 








CATHEDRAL TRADITIONS. 





The multiplication of choir churches and the rise 
of a very army of Precentors, have led to many 
changes in the old classical mode of celebrating 
choir service. It was said that Amen was the only 
dissyllable in the language having two accents 
- A‘-mén. In these days it is corrupted into one, 
and “Amen is the last new fashion. 

Again, it was thought indiscreet and improper to 
say ‘‘ Have mercy upon us,” tending to the inference 
that the prayer was confined to the select circle who 
gave utterance to the request. But now all the new 
music to the Lesser Litany sets forth this objection- 
able way, and the old manner of ‘‘ Have mercy up-on 
-us’’ is entirely ignored. 

Again, the first verse of the Invitatory Psalm, ‘ O 
come, let us sing unto the Lord,” was always chanted 
‘“‘ sing-un - to- the- Lord.” This preserved the 
minim intact, and it being the first sound of depar- 
ture from the reciting tone, the keeping of the figure 
of the chant was important. But the new fashion is 
“sing | unto the | Lord,” and an ugly, unstable 
fashion it is. Lastly, there seems to be a fair 
prospect of our losing all idea of the harmonical 
march of our English chant. Every one knows that 
the last bar but one of the chant ought to be one 





sound in the bass, and that the dominant of the key. 
For example take the close of Dr. William Hayes’s 


chant in G major. 
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Open any chant book of authority, and there will 
be numberless examples of this way of cadence; in- 
deed all the old chant composers adhere to this law. 
Compare—Robinson in E flat; Boyce in D and F; 
Davy in E; Battishill in A minor; Flintoft in G 
minor; Fitzherbert in F; Henley in E; Higgins in 
F; Langdon in F; Randall in E; Worgan in E. 

So much for double chants. Then there is the 
grand chant of Humphreys in C, and the Tailis chant - 
in F, —the two aboriginals of the Anglican school— 
for authority as to the single chant. 

In these enlightened days the old law of the 
cadence is snubbed, and we have cadences of the 
wildest kinds. Here is one in F. 
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But any of the new collections offer all possible 
varieties of the new heresy. How, if the old law be 
broken, is the chant to come to a final cadence? 
During the singing of the Psalm—the chant goes on 
and on without an end—the last half of the final 
tone serving as the time for the reciting tone of the 
first opening sound of the chant. At the close of the 
Gloria Patri, the little tune is to stop, thus: ‘* World 
without end, A- men,” and the Amen is the addition 
to the time. For example take the close of Higgins 
in F, 
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A - men. 

But the modern fashion is ‘‘ World | without | end, 
A|men. This indeedis a strange mode of imitating 
the old roll of 

“In Secula Seculorum” 
AMEN. 

It is quite time we had a meeting of Precentors to 
settle the rights and depose the wrongs of modern 
custom in regard to choral use. 








THE ENSLAVEMENT OF THE STAGE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—A good many misstatements and much con- 
sequent misrepresentation have appeared in the 
papers lately as to the Lord Chamberlain and the 
allusions in the pantomimes of the season to her 
Majesty’s Government. Perhaps a simple statement 
from me may help to set the matter at rest. I have 
received no instructions at all from either the Lord 
Chamberlain or Mr. Gladstone or any other member 
of the Government on the subject of the pantomimes. 
I have acted with regard to the excisions, which are 
comparatively few in 1871, exactly as I have done 
during the last fourteen years, therein following the 
example of my immediate predecessor, Mr. Kemble. 
He, as well as myself, uniforraly cut out from manu- 
scripts sent for examination, ‘‘ personal or personally 
political questions,” as well as passages or words, 
names and phrases, in such manuscripts as were 
likely to give offence on religious or moral grounds. 
All this was fully explained before Mr. Locke's 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1866 by the 
Hon. Spencer Ponsonby and myself in our evidence. 
You will find Mr. Ponsonby’s evidence on this matter 
at page 170 of the Blue Book, and mine from page 
2260 to page 2277.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Wa. Bopuam Donne. 
Examiner of Stage Plays. 
Lord Chamberlain’s-office, St James’s Palace, Jan. 8. 





Sir,—The following semi-official notice appears in 
the Observer of Sunday :—‘ We have the best reason 
for believing that neither directly nor indirectly has 
the Lord Chamberlain authorised or directed any 
interference with the authors of the Christmas pieces 
in respect of political allusions, beyond those 
general restrictions which for many years it has been 
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deemed right to prescribe in the interest of public 
propriety and decorum.” 

In the Era of the same day the following extract 
from a letter of Mr. W. B. Donne, the Examiner of 
Plays, appointed by the Lord Chamberlain, and 
acting under his authority, is published :—‘‘ I have 
struck Lowe’s name and the matches out of every 
pantomime for °71.” The question, therefore, 
between the Lord Chamberlain and the public 
appears to be this—Are allusions to “‘ Lowe” and the 
* matches” in a pantomime contrary to the interest 
of public propriety and decorum? Perhaps either 
the Lord Chamberlain, or Mr. W. B. Donne, or 
** Lowe,” would be good enough to inform me how 
such allusions violate propriety and decorum, for my 
intellect is so obtuse that I fail, without the assist- 
ance of the explanation of one of these gentlemen, 
to discover the reason myself.—Your obedient 
servant, G. F. 

Jan. 6. 





Mr. Charles Millward has written to the papers in 
defence of the Censorship. Hehas written between 
thirty and forty pantomimes and never had a line 
expunged. He maintains that the Censor only 
intervenes in cases of extreme offensiveness. The 
best commentary on this assertion is Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s experience as follows. If there is a careful 
and pure writer on dramatic literature it is certainly 
Mr. Gilbert. Yet even he is handled thus :— 


Srr,—Mr. Donne has, on three occasions, taken 
objection to passages in my plays. As I consider 
that I am quite as well qualified to judge of what is 
fit for the ears of a theatrical audience as he can 
be, I have systematically declined to take the 
slightest notice of his instructions. From my 
experience of the nature of Mr. Donne’s exceptions, 
I have gathered the following facts:—1. An actor 
may ‘“ curse’’ as freely as he pleases; but he may 
not ‘‘damn” under any provocation. 2. He may 
say, ‘* Heaven forbid that I should standin my Pip’s 
way,” but he may not say “‘ Lord forbid that I should 
stand in my Pip’s way.” 3. He may not use the Ger- 
man word ‘ sakrament,” because it resembles the 
English word “ sacrament.’”’ I may have done Mr. 
Donne an injustice, but I have always accounted 
for his objections on the theory that the existence 
of his office depends on his showing that itis of 
some practical value, and if he is unable to 
*‘yeturn” a satisfactory number of revisions, the 
Censorship of Plays will run some risk of abolition. 
I have no particular desire to bring about this 
catastrophe, but at the same time I am unwilling 
that it should be averted at my expense.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


W. S. Ginzerrt. 
Junior Carlton Club, Jan. 10. 





Srr,—A hundred stories could be told of the 
arbitrariness of the Examiner of Plays. Some 
years ago a farce of mine, in which a harmless 
lunatic figured, and also a sane man mistaken for a 
lunatic, was accepted and put into rehearsal at the 
Strand Theatre. At the last moment the Censor 
stopped it, averring that insanity was a much too- 
painful affliction to be treated humorously. Within 
three months of this prohibition he licensed another 
farce bearing the title of “‘ He’s a Lunatic,” and pre- 
senting from beginning to end the comic aspect of 
insanity. If the Lord Chamberlain exercised any 
authority over the press, we should have been minus 
many a hearty laugh in “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland.” The “ Mad Tea Party” for instance, 
and the delicious non sequitur of the March Hare 
and the Hatter, would have been stopped by the 
Censor; insanity being ‘‘a much too-painful afflic- 
tion,” &c.—Yours obediently, 

ADAPTOR. 








BABIES IN THEATRES. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

S1r,—In the interest of all playgoers I beg to 
protest against the insane managerial licence for the 
introduction of the “infant in arms” into our 
theatres. Surely the pungent odour of the orange, 
the popping of the ginger-beer bottles, the tramping 








of late visitors, and the whistling of the “ gods,” 
detract sufficiently from the comfort of one who goes 
(as all should go) to the theatre merely to enjoy the 
representation on the stage before him, and whose 
bacchanalian requirements have been satiated before 
entering the house. But these distractions are 
usually discontinued during the suspension of the 
drop scene; not so, however, with the adolescent 
infant, who invariably seizes some sentimental 
passage tn the representation to utter the melodious 
cries incidental to dissatisfied babyhood. There 
could not have been less than twenty babies last 
night in the pit of one of our most popular West-end 
theatres. Without considering the comfort of the 
visitors, is it not astounding and disgraceful that a 
mother can so frightfully neglect her duty to her 
helpless offspring as to subject it till midnight to 
the stifling atmosphere of a crowded theatre ?—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., DRamaticvs. 
Jan. 6. 








THEATRICAL EXTORTION. 





A lively discussion of Box-keeping Brigandage has 
this week occupied the columns of the Times. A 
playgoer wrote to complain of the extortion at the 
Olympic. To this Mr. Liston replied in the usual 
way :—he did not countenance extortion; his sub- 
ordinates had no right to be extortionate ; visitors 
were not compelled to give, it was left entirely to 
their option, &c. &c. To the considerable amuse- 
ment of the playgoing world, this issue of gentle 
deprecations is next day roughly seized and chal- 
lenged by—a box-keeper of all people! Mr. Charles 
Wheeler thus boldly writes :— 


‘* As one of the box-keepers of the Olympic Theatre’ 
you will, I hope, allow me to say that the charge 
for a play-bill is not left entirely to the visitor, but 
a demand of 6d. is made by me providing a person 
should offer less. As I have to pay Mr. Nugent 
£1 16s. per week and 6d. a dozen for bills, I cannot 
see my way clear howI could possibly charge the 
public less than 6d. for a program—sometimes, 
voluntarily, I get more. AsI am not engaged by 
Mr. Liston, I really am at a loss to understand 
why he should take upon himself to call me 
one of his subordinates, well knowing, at the same 
time, that Mr. Nugent pays him £25 per week for 
the saloons and the privilege of supplying the 
visitors with programs. If managers would be con- 
tented with less rent from enterprising individuals, 
I have not the least doubt but what all playgoers 
would be able to get polite attention and cheap pro- 
grams; but, until then, it is folly to blame a poor 
box-keeper who only tries to get back what he has 
invested, with a slight interest for his trouble and 
outlay. 


Which is master and which man in the engagement 
above referred to—a bargain similar to that closed 
in every theatre where the box-keeping brigands 
flourish—may be left to the reader’s discernment. 
The system is as bad as it can be. It is not peculiar 
to the Olympic: it is practised in a dozen other 
houses. The manager is salaried by the refresh- 
ment contractor, the contractor by his attendants. 
Fach is squeezed and squeezes in turn. The public, 
ever imposed on, occasionally ery out; and then on 
comes Mr. Manager with a grave face. ‘‘ Extor- 
tionate, you say? Good gracious! I don’t coun- 
tenance extortion ; it is these servants of mine who 
will plunder people.” ‘ Servants, forsooth,” shouts 
the indignant box-keeper; ‘‘ why it’s I who employ 
you!” 








LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 





COURT OF EXCHEQUER.—Jan. 11. 
CLARKE v. BisHor. 


The particulars of this case have been more than 
once published. The facts are briefly these. The 
plaintiff purchased from a Mr. Elton all the property 
in the copyright of a comic song called ‘‘ Come to 
Peckham Rye,” of which the latter was the author, 
the sum given being £2. Mr. Clarke was in the 
habit of singing this song at the Oxford Music Hall 
and similar places of entertainment. In the course 


of his performance the song attracted much atten- 
tion, and he was offered by a certain publisher in 





Oxford Street £10 for his property in the composi- 
tion. The defendant, who was a publisher in the 
East-end of London, contrived to obtain a copy of 
the song, which up to this moment remained in 
manuseript, and published the same with some 
slight alterations. The plaintiff, feeling himself 
aggrieved, brought an action for damages against 
Bishop for the infringement of his copyright. The 
case was tried before the Common Serjeant in the 
Lord Mayor's Court on the 30th September last, 
when a verdict was returned against the defendant, 
with £10 damages. 

A rule to set aside such verdict was, however, 
obtained last term, on the ground that the plaintiff, 
not having registered his copyright at Stationers’ 
Hall, as prescribed by the 5th and 6th Vic., c. 45, 
had no right to sue for damages in respect of it. 

Mr. Foard now showed cause against this rule, 
contending that the 24th section of the Act in 
question, being that relied upon by the defendant, 
only applied to books, and had no reference to such 
productions as the song in litigation, which had 
never been printed by the plaintiff, and had been 
sung exclusively by him in costume and with other 
accessories, for the purpose of giving it the charac- 
ter of a dramatic entertainment. The 11th section 
of the Act, which related to similar compositions 
and other works of dramatic entertainment, he 
submitted was simply of a permissive character, 
and rendered it by no means obligatory on the 
part of the owner of a copyright to register it 
in order to entitle him to sue for any in- 
fringement of his right. In the course of a 
long argument, the learned counsel quoted the 
case of Macklin and Richardson,” in Ambler’s 
Reports in which it appeared that the author of a 
farce called ‘* A la Mode” applied to the Court cf 
Chancery for an injunction to restrain the proprietor 
fo the Court Miscellany from publishing his composi- 
tion, which the said proprietor obtained by means 
of a stenographer who attended the performance of 
the farce, which had never been printed or allowed 
out of the possession of the author, except during 
the intervals of its representation on the public 
stage. The judgment then pronounced by Lord 
Bathurst was cited in support of hisargument. Mr. 
Foard likewise referred to the case of ‘* Russell and 
Smith,” in which the author of the celebrated song 
‘‘ The Ship on Fire’ had appealed to the law against 
an infringement of his copyright, as furnishing him 
an authority supporting the case of his client Mr. 
Clarke. 

Mr. Kemp was heard in support of the rule. 

The Lord Chief Baron, having at great length 
reviewed the facts of the case and the various clauses 
of the Act of the 5th and 6th Victoria relating to it, 
decided that in his opinion the 24th section of the 
Act only applied to books, and had no reference to 
such productions as that in question, and that the 
other sections, relating to songs and dramatic repre- 
sentations connected with them, did not make it 
obligatory on the owners to register them in order to 
preserve them against any infringement of their copy- 
right. 

Baron Martin, having expressed his dissent from 
some of the observations of the learned Chief Baron, 
said that considering all the circumstances of the 
case, the advantage of putting a stop to further 
litigation in such a matter, and the wrong done by 
the defendant in the course he had taken, he 
coincided in the opinions just expressed, that this 
rule ought not to be made absolute. 

Baron Channell and Baron Cleasby also delivered 
their judgments in the matter, which were in accord- 
ance with that pronounced by the Lord Chief Baron, 

The rule was accordingly set aside. 





OPERATIC ENGAGEMENTS. 





The suit Mapleson v. Agnesi came on yesterday at 
the Vice Chancellor’s Court, before Vice Chancellor 
Sir J. Wickens. It was instituted last December by 
Mr. Mapleson, the director of the Royal Italian Opera, 
to restrain the defendant, Signor Agnesi, the well- 
known baritone, from singing in public except for Mr. 
Mapleson during the remainder of the year 1871. 
Mr. Mapleson had engaged Signor Agnesi from the 
end of the operatic season, 1871, to the end of the 
year, by an agreement which contained a restrictive 
clause, in the usual terms, under which the suit was 
instituted. On the 28th of December an interim 
injunction had been obtained in the suit on behalf 
of Mr. Mapleson, by which Signor Agnesi had been 
restrained from singing in a performance of the 
‘* Messiah”’ on the following day. 

Mr. Edward Cutler, who appeared for Mr. Maple- 
son, now stated that Signor Agnesi submitted to the 
injunction, and asked that the motion should stand 
over till next seal with a view to an arrangement. 

The Vice Chancellor made the order. 
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Art Copies im our Contemporaries, 


Music Amone Frzz Nations. 

The Daily News conceives it must be owned 
that there has always been in the English mind a 
traditional and lurking contempt for musical 
nations. Englishmen were in general rather 
proud of the fact that when they wanted music 
they paid for it, but did not pipe and sing 
themselves. That sort of thing was held to be 
proper business enough for Italians and Germans, 
and people of that sort, on whom, until the other 
day, it was an article of faith that we should all 
look down. A theory has, indeed, been lately 
and gravely advanced which, if it could only 
make good its cause, would show substantial 
and honourable justification for this common 
English sentiment. The theory is, that a nation 
cannot succeed at once in politics and in music: 
that a free and prosperous people never sings 
serenades, nor tinkles a guitar, The only great, 
and free people of modern times, argues the man 
who has not music in his soul, are the English 
and the Americans; and they are not musical. 
When Rome was powerful, she hired her singers 
and instrumentalists; in the days of her decay 
she fell to singing herself. As Italy again 
becomes free and strong, she will gradually 
cease to be musical; and attention was triumph- 
antly invited to the fact that already there is 
hardly an Italian singer of any great name to be 
found on the lyric stage of Europe, The idea 
was urged before Sadowa and Gravelotte, but the 
theorist undertook to predict that with the grow- 
ing unification and strength of the German 
peoples, even then becoming imminent, would 
come a gradual decay in their national passion 
for music. Like most other theories or conceits 
of a fanciful kind, this could, of course, be 
confronted easily enough by several instances 
pointing the other way. But it probably has 
this much substantial truth in it, that a nation 
greatly concerned in the maintaining of its 
political freedom, and at thesame time occupied 
in keeping up the material prosperity it has won, 
will not, as ageneral rule, have leisure enough 
for the liberal culture of music. Amateur 
painting and drawing have even in our own 
time become far less common as household arts 
than they used to be, and it is not impossible 
that in other countries the same change may be 
found to take place with regard to musical 
composition and practice. But it would be 
unwise indeed to overlook the fact that the 
undefinable combination of attributes and causes 
which we attempt to describe as national 
character will always modify the pursuits and the 
conditions of people. 


Tue CENSORSHIP OF PLays. 

The Sunday Times remarks that the obvious 
absurdity of attempting to impose laws which the 
Examiner of Plays is powerless to enforce should 
have struck him, as well as the loss of self-respect 
involved in this continual presentation of diffi- 
culties, objections, and alterations which no one 
heeds. When ordinarily the Censor strikes his 
pen through a phrase or a word his emendation is 
received with all possible respect and quietly 
ignored. Scores of times within late years the 
Sunday Times has heard on the stage expressions 
which it knows the censor invariably strikes out. 
If those things are not enough to convince the 
Lord Chamberlain of the absurdity of his 
functions, it is not easy to know what will do so. 
It is difficult to know how, in a country like 
England, when so large a majority of the people 
consists of God-fearing, law-abiding men, and 
where the priceless freedom of the press has been 
longest secured and least abused a monstrosity 
such as this office should be allowed. It is only 
when it deals with literature that we feel fully how 
offensive and anomalous the prolonged existence 
of such an office has become. We are content to 
laugh and let be when we read about the skirts of 
dancers. If the Lord Chamberlain likes he may 
make the figures of the coryphées as unattractive 
as are those on the stage of our “ unco pious ” 
neighbours, the Scotch, he may compel the ballet 
girl even to wear a train. Ballet is, in these 
days, a matter of exceedingly small importance. 
With art and with literature the case, however is 
different. It is time we had done with all this 
twaddle of censorship. The English people are 
robust enough to need no tasters, or peepers, or 
governesses. As for the office of licenser of stage 
plays, those who discharge it have themselves to 
blame if the cry grows gradually louder ‘‘ Away 
with it, oh, reform it altogether. 

The Daily News puts the question, ought the 
Censor’s office to exist? Is acensorship of the 








theatre more necessary than a censorship of the 
press? Law and public opinion, which are 
sufficient to repress license in the one case, would 
surely be sufficient in the other. The disestablish- 
ment of the Examiner of Plays, with ample com- 
pensation for vested interests, is a reform which 
the News recommends to Mr. Gladstone. The 
present able and scholarly occupant of the office 
would no doubt be delighted to be relieved from 
the necessity of reading in manuscript such 
curiosities of literature as the pantomimes and 
farces of the present day. 








Faran Accipent in A THEATRE,—On Satur- 
day morning Mr. Humphreys held an inquest at 
the White Hart Tavern, Hoxton-street, Shoreditch, 
on the body of Susannah Waldron, aged 17, a 
laundress, living in Pimlico Walk, Hoxton. The 
evidence of Mrs. Waldron, the wife of a tobac- 
conist, showed that on the 27th ult. she and the 
deceased, who was her nister-in-law, went to the 
Variety Theatre, Pitfield Street, Hoxton. They 
were waiting at the foot of the gallery stairs, 
and the whole staircase was one closely- 
packed mass of human beings. A boy clambered 
up the balustrade to endeavour to get nearer 
the top of the staircase, when he knocked over 
a pint pot, which was in the hand of one of the 
people, and the vessel falling on the head of the 
deceased she received an injury which brought on 
inflammation of the brain, from the effects of 
which she died on Tuesday last. It did not 
appear that the pot had been knocked down 
purposely, and the boy not having been identified, 
a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death’’ was recorded. 





Lion-Tamers.—The Globe has received from 
Mr. Fairgrieve, the proprietor of Wombwell’s 
menagerie, a letter on the subject of lion-taming 
in which referring to the late fatal attack upon 
Macarthy, the lion-tamer in Mander’s menagerie, 
he endeavours to show that, “ under certain 
conditions, and with careful management, there 
is no more danger in such exhibitions than in any 
other public entertainment of the present day.” 
In the last category he chiefly refers to the 
dangerous performances of acrobats. He declares 
that neither whips nor branding irons are ever 
used in his establishment, nor does he allow hot 
irons to be in readiness during the performance 
in case of accident, and he adds that Mr. Manders 
never allowed them during his lifetime. Under 
certain conditions Mr. Fairgrieve maintains that 
the performance of lion-tamers may be con- 
sidered as safe as the exhibition of performing 
dogs and monkeys, and he adds :—* The truth 
is that, during a period of forty years, I have 
only heard of two deaths arising from these 
exhibitions—the one being the death of the lion 
queen at Chatham, in the year 1850, and the other 
the death of Macarthy, the other day. Now, the 
last of these deaths has been accounted for, and I 
am in a position to account for the first, as it 
occurred in the late Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie. 
The menagerie was at Chatham, standing on 
Government property, under the control of the 
garrison; and one day, after the performances 
were over, and the meat had been brought out for 
the feeding of the animals, some of the officers of 
the barracks entered the menagerie, and requested, 
as a particular favour, that the ‘lion queen’ 
would enter the dens again. To oblige them she 
did so, and one of the tigers showed some ill- 
temper, and in her excitement the ‘lion queen’ 
fell to the ground, and the tiger sprang upon her. 
The tiger, however, scarcely grazed her skin, and 
her death, which was instantaneous, was caused 
almost solely by fright. Imay here mention, asa 
curious fact in natural history, that a full-grown 
lion named ‘ Royal George,’ which happened to be 
in the same den when the death happened, took 
the sad event so mach to heart, that it began to 
pine away and hang down its head, and died in 
about three months after his ‘ Queen,’ to whom he 
was greatly attached. It will thus be seen that 
the only deaths that have occurred in this country 
have been caused by extra performances after the 
animals had completed their day’s work, and 
just before feeding; and out of a long list of 
lion-tamers, including such men as Van Am- 
burgh, Carter, Crockett, Batty, Cooper, Macomo, 
and Lorenzo, besides a host of minor names, 
whose exhibitions, three or four times a day, have 
extended over a period of forty years, only two have 
met with their death in the course of their perform- 
ances.’ The Bolton Evening News publishes the fol- 
lowingcorrespondence: ‘‘ Guildford, January 6, 1872. 
Mrs. Manders,—Madam,—T have heard of the accident 
which happened to Tom M’Carthy, which I am very 
sorry for, but if you think proper I will engage to 
perform the lions. Hoping to receive a favourable 





answer, I remain your old servant, Tom Kine.” 
Happily, Mrs Manders does not “think proper,” 
and has returned the following reply :—‘t The 
Menagerie, Rochdale, Jan. 8, 1872.—Mr. King— 
Dear Sir,—Since the lamentable and melancholy 
death in my establishment on Wednesday last, 
I am fully determined to discontinue lion hunting, 
and consequently beg to decline your offer. Yours 
falthfully, pro Rosina Manders, Jonn Locxwoop.” 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN 


FOR POINTED CHANTING. 
BY 


Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 


DAYS : 





HAYES, Lyatt-rracz, S.W.; & 4, Henxgierra-stazet, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Recent-stazst, W. 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


tiga BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Adother speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of tinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s.6d.; morocco antique, 
> ~y ; Morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
8. 


: I. 
Bo. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. {lustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTIL. Llustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 





Ill 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 

by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 

Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 

This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 

English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GzYELIn & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
> Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., Ol. ee dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 5 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. A 

These wines are warranted genvine 


SWIFT AND CO., 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
55 anp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
— @——- 


BVERY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 
and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 

Pamphlets, 
55 & 22. King Street, 
Four doors from 





ubert’s Place. 
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Ropal Letters Patent. 





SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 





CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


£ d, 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssssesseseseeeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........sseseseeeeee 1010 0 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........sseeseseeees 13 13 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

















CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 











CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


ww 





—— 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
sin Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 6 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
FIARBRITSE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
' £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:! 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 


£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 


£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System ; 


.|£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Y: 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CBAMER’S aaa may HARMONIUM. 
o. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. , 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK,"£15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 








Forté. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite . Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 
No. 8 


oO. dS. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUOUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. lute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté 





CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj, 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





SHASON 18'71-2. 





QUADRILLES. 




















s. d. 
VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated ......e00. W.C. Levey 4 0 BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opera.....ssesees ARBAN 
As daneed by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from David’s opera. Illustrated 
dancing accompany the Quadrille. C. Goprrey 
PICKWIGK, The. INDustrated.....ccccccscccccccces F. Revattrryxs 4 0 WINTER NIGHTS  ...cccccccccccccccccoees C. H. R. Marrrorr 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. INVERARY .....0+- Sarsrercececendetnevceness Cuar.zs D’Acz 
LANCERS. 
MERRY OLD TIMES. On Old English Airs ...... F. Goprrex 4 0 RHINE WINE ....... jaadovenoessnduaseapeckees .C. GopFREY 
IVANHOE, The. Illustrated ......seccceeees C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLE, La. Illustrated ...ssscesssseceees A. PHILurrrE 
Pree, SMO. KM cecccccccceccccesecsovesss F. Goprrexy 4 0 RN nn ce ia sca sa ndenioniod C. GopFREY 
DE ‘Hununcrnaidas debumiuunynwrsiaboeeal Cuartes D’Ace 4 0 re sine ceneseeseredanedenenanenel H. LamMonte 
NILSSON, Christine. LIRlustrated ..........0. C.H.R.Marniorr 4 0 
GALOPS. 

FOSCO, The. Ilustrated ....cccccccccccccccccces G. Ricuarpson 4 0 WIND UP. Illustrated 2... ccccccccccccccccccees C. GopFrrey 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. EXHILARATING, Tho .....scecesescecececeeeees D. Wiiiams 
S SBAD POR LIFE. Wustetlel.....0000.0- C. 5. R. Massorz 4 0 RR Er eee TT G. RicHarpson 

GRRE; SM -TONEEED occa scccceceenvecceseess F. Revattin 4 0 : 0. G 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. CROSS COUNTRY wnccccccccccccccccccccvessccce . GODFREY 
I i F. Goprrey 4 0 GLORIOSO, The.e.ccccccccccccccccccccscesccces HELMSMULLER 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s opera......scccecceeees Srrauss 38 0 RHODERICK DHU .....cccccccsccccvccsecvvees Cuartes Dace 

MAZURKAS. 

JEANNETTE CoccccceccycccseeeeteseebeeeeeOs Ee kee MARRIOTT 3 0 FAIRIES’ ee ee ee eseeseseseseeeeseereseresseeeee ..G. BeTJEMANN 





SCHOTTISCHE. 





BAVARDS, Les. 


Offenbach’s opera weeds eeeeineseses C. Merz 3 0 


POL K A. 
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MISS OR MRS&., The. Illustrated....+eeeee++C. H.R. Manniorr 4 0 








CRAMER, WOOD & CO.,, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


LONDON: 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
AND 
LAMBORN COCK & CO., 683, NEW BOND STREET, W, 


—-—— 
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